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AN ENGLISH FAUSTSPLITTER 


Since Alexander Tille published in 1900 his learned volume Die 
Faustsplitter in der Literatur des sechzehnten bis achtzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts nach den dltesten Quellen, in which he gives all the stray 
references to Faust in German, Latin, English and French works 
of that period, little additional material bearing on Faust has been 
found. An interesting and important, though brief, reference to 
Faust escaped Tille. It is found in the Itinerary of Fynes Mory- 
son, published in London in 161%. This Itinerary was republished 
at Glasgow in four volumes in 1907, seven years after the appear- 
ance of Tille’s Faustsplitter. 

Fynes Moryson traveled in Germany and other parts of the Con- 
tinent from May 1591 to May 1595, and again from November 
1596 to July 1597, when he also visited the Orient. Moryson is 
an intelligent observer of continental life and customs and gives 
reliable accounts*of what he saw.* 

Moryson, in 1591, spent several months in Wittenberg. On June 
12th of that year he was matriculated at the university. Regard- 
ing the city he writes :? 

“ Besides, they shew a house wherein Doctor Faustus a famous coniurer 
dwelt. They say that this Doctor lived there about the yeere 1500, and 
had a tree all blasted and burnt in the adjoyning Wood, where hee 
practised his Magick Art, and that he died, or rather was fetched by the 


Divell, in a Village neere the Towne. I did see the tree so burnt; but 
walking at leasure through all the Villages adjoyning, I could never heare 





+A sketch of Fynes Moryson’s life was given by Charles Hughes in 
the introduction to Shakespeare’s Europe, London, 1903, which is the first 
printed edition of the most interesting sections of the fourth part of the 
Itinerary left in manuscript but never published by Moryson. 
* Glasgow reprint, 1, 16. 
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any memory of his end. Not farre from the City there is a mountaine 
called the Mount of Apollo, which then, as of old, abounded with medicin- 
able herbes.” * 


The passage is tantalizingly brief, but it contains several state- 
ments of importance. : 

The reference to the Mount of Apollo has nothing to do with 
Faust, but it shows Moryson’s interest in the country around 
Wittenberg. Strange as the name may seem, there was a hill with 
that name near Wittenberg, as it is mentioned late in the 18th 
century by Joh. F. Kohler in his Historisch-Kritische Untersuch- 
ung iiber das Leben ... Doctor Johann Fausts, des Caglostro 
seiner Zeiten. Leipzig, 1791, p. 147: “Auf dem Apollens-oder 
Bollersberg bey Wittenberg stand eine . . . verfallene Kapelle.* 

Moryson, in 1591, was shown a house in Wittenberg which was 
said to have been Faust’s place of residence. 

Faust is said to have lived in Wittenberg about the year 1500. 

Faust is said to have had a tree all blasted and burnt in the 
adjoining wood where he practiced magic. Moryson saw this tree, 
or to be exact, it was pointed out to him. 

Faust was said by the people of Wittenberg to have died, or 
rather to have been fetched by the devil, in a village near the town. 
Moryson visited the surrounding villages at his leisure, evidently 
to get first-hand information about this report, but nowhere did 
he find any living tradition about Faust’s end. 

We do not know when Moryson first heard of the conjurer Faust. 
As he left England in 1591, it would not be impossible that he 
might have seen the first English version of the Faustbuch of 
Spiess, which had come out as early as 1588. He might also 
have heard of Marlowe’s play. As this is the only place in the 
Itinerary where Faust is mentioned, we do not know whether 
Moryson heard of Faust in Germany before coming to Wittenberg. 
In Wittenberg he certainly heard a great deal about the magician. 


* The passage, so far as it refers to Faust, is cited by G. Waterhouse 
in his Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Seventeenth 
Century, Cambridge, 1914, p. 6, but merely as a curiosity, without ref- 
erence to its bearing on the Faust question. 

“Kohler refers to Sennert, Athenae Witteb. p. 11, which is not access- 
ible to me. 
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The fact that he refers to Faust as “a famous conjurer” would 
indicate that, previously to the time when he made this entry in 
his diary, he had not been familiar with the story of the magician. 

No German source knows anything about a tree “all blasted 
and burnt” connected with Faust, yet Moryson was shown such 
a tree by the people of Wittenberg. There is, however, an English 
source quite independent of Moryson, that mentions such a tree: 
it is The Second Report of Doctor John Faustus published in 
London in 1594.5 In the introductory statements (p. 33) we read: 
“ Secondly there is yet to be seene his (1. ¢. Faust’s) tree,a great hol- 
low Truncke, wherein he used to reade Nigromancy to his schollers, 
not farre from the towne in a very remote place, which I thinke 
is sufficient testimony to any reasonable eare. And enquire of 
them which have beene there, see if they will not affirme it.” The 
Faustbuch of 1587 speaks of the wood near Wittenberg where Faust 
first conjured up the devil and calls it Spesser Wald, but makes 
no mention of a tree specially connected with Faust. Moryson’s 
statement about the tree in Wittenberg confirms the claim of the 
author of the Second Report that he had direct personal informa- 
tion about Wittenberg. The tree of Dr. Faust in Wittenberg, the 
existence of which the testimony of Moryson makes certain, is a 
distinct addition to our knowledge of the tradition concerning 
Faust, even though the tree is not mentioned in any German source. 

According to the report heard by Moryson in Wittenberg, Faust 
had died or rather had been fetched by the devil in a village near 
Wittenberg. That is also told in the Faustbuch of 1587 and by 
Widman (1599). The Second Report of Doctor Faustus even 
gives the Latin epitaph inscribed on the marble stone on Faust’s 
grave “at Mars Temple, a three miles beyond the Citty.” But 
the Second Report (p. 34) also quotes Wier’s statement that Faust 
died in a village of the “Dutchy of Wittenberg,” and Wier is to 
the author of the work a great authority. Moryson can find no 
traces of a local tradition about Faust’s death in any of the neigh- 
boring villages. He does not say that Faust did not die in a village 
near Wittenberg. As a foreigner he would hardly consider himself 
competent to contradict the report current among the people of 
Wittenberg. All he says is that he could find no evidence or 


5Ed. A. E. Richards, Berlin, 1906. 
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memory of Faust’s death. But that is quite in accordance with 
the view of modern scholarship based upon the best sixteenth cen- 
tury authority. According to Melanchthon, as reported by Man- 
lius, Faust died in a village of the duchy of Wirtenberg *; according 
to the Zimmersche Chronik, he died in or near Staufen, a little 
town in Breisgau’; according to Wier, who may be following Me- 
lanchthon, he died in a village of the duchy of Wirtenberg.® There 
is no historical evidence that Faust’s death took place near Witten- 
berg. Moryson was sufficiently interested in the report to make 
independent investigations. They resulted in no positive informa- 
tion, but they characterize the curiosity of the man and make his 
statements all the more trustworthy. 

In recent years Bolte has discovered evidence of a local tradition 
about Faust’s death in a village near Wittenberg. From a descrip- 
tion of a journey of two princes of the house of Wiirttemberg to 
Berlin in 1613 he quotes the following: “ Den 25t zue mittag nach 
Pretzsch, einem Stattlin, so hann8 Lofern Churfr. 8. Erbmar- 
schalln zugehérig, Von dannen 3. (Meil) auff Wittemberg, und- 
terwegens ein halb stund davon, In einem Dorff Pratt, das HauB, 
darinnen D. Faust sein unseeliges end soll genommen haben, gese- 
hen.” ® The village referred to is Pratau on the Elbe. Neumann 
in his Disquisitio historica de Fausto Praestigiatore, Wittenberg, 
1683, speaks of this tradition, but he believes that it originated 
during the Thirty Years War, when the mayor of the town fright- 
ened off some marauding soldiers by showing them blood stains 
on the wall of a room and by telling them that it was the room 
where Faust came to his terrible end.’° 

Moryson was shown the house in Wittenberg which, according to 
local tradition, had been the dwelling place of the magician. The 
house is also mentioned in the Second Report of Doctor Faustus: 
“ First there is yet remaining the ruins of his (i.e. Faust’s) house, 
not farre from Melanchtons house as they call at the townes end 
of Wittenberg, right opposite to the Schooles.” 14 The Faustbuch 


* Tille, Faustsplitter p. 15. 

7Tille, ib. p. 17. 

*Tille, ib. p. 22. 

* Markische Forschungen, xx, 20, 1887; Tille, p. 1098. 
*° Disquisitio, Cap. 1m, §9. Scheible, Kloster, v, 479. 

11 Ed. Richards, p. 32, cf. also p. 64. 
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of 1587 places the house “neben dess Gansers und Veit Rodingers 
Hauss gelegen, bey dem Eysern Thor, in der Schergassen an der 
Ringmawren” (cap. 60). The house is mentioned and the same 
location is given by Pfitzer (1674),1* who evidently follows the 
Faustbuch of 158%. Widman (1599) merely refers to Faust’s 
house and garden.** The house is also mentioned in the anony- 
mous publication Historische Remarquen tiber D. Johann Faustens 
. . . Leben und dessen Ausgang, Zwickau, 1722: “Das Faustsche 
Haus zu Wittenberg war noch nicht gar unbekannt, wie mir ein 
hochgelehrter Professor zu Leipzig D. A. R. erzihlet.” ** 

In recent times Carl Kiesewetter made inquiries at Wittenberg 
concerning Faust’s house. In his work Faust in der Geschichte 
und Tradition, Leipzig, 1893, he writes (p. 241): 


Herr Oberbiirgermeister Dr. Schild zu Wittenberg hatte die Giite, auf 
meine Bitte hin Nachforschungen itiber Fausts Haus anzustellen. Die 
Scharrn- nicht Scheergasse liegt weder an einem Thor, noch an einer 
Mauer; auch ist in ihr kein Haus Fausts, Gansers oder Rédingers aufzu- 
finden. Wohl aber wohnte 1595 ein George Rédinger in der Klostergasse 
und ein Hanns Faust besa& 1571 in der Biirgermeistergasse ein Haus neben 
dem Hans Lufts, des Luther’schen Bibeldruckers. 


Augustin Lercheimer in his Christlich bedencken und erin- 
nerung von Zauberey (3rd ed., 159%) *® very vigorously attacks 
the author of the Faustbuch: 


Saget da& der Faust sey bey Weimar und Jena geboren, zu Wittenberg 
erzogen instituirt Magister artium und Doctor Theologiae gemacht: habe 
daselbst in der vorstatt beym eusseren thor in der scheergassen hau& 
und garten gehabt: sey im dorffe Kimlich ein halbe meile von Witten- 
berg vom teufel erwiirget in beyseyn etlicher Magister Baccalarien und 
Studenten am karfreitage. Di® alles ist béBlich und biibelich erdichtet 
und erlogen ... Hatte weder Hau& noch Hof zu Wittenberg oder an- 
derswo, war nirgent daheim lebete wie ein lotterbube, war ein schmorotzer, 
fra& sauff und ernehrete sich von seiner gauckeley. Wie konte er hau& 





72 Ed. Keller, p. 532. 

8 Scheible, Kloster, 1, 647. 

**Scheible, Kloster, x1, 401 note. The original is not accessible to me. 
According to Karl Engel, Faustschriften, Oldenburg, 1885, no. 72, the 
author’s name is G. A. Weinhold. 

** Ed. Binz, Strassburg, 1888. Binz gives a brief biography of Lercheimer 
whose real name was Hermann Witekind, originally Wilcken. 
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und hof da haben beym eussern thor in der scheer gassen, da nie keine 
vorstatt gewesen und derhalben auch kein eusser thor? auch ist nie kein 
scheergasse da gewesen.*® 


There is a discrepancy between the statements of Lercheimer 
and the Faustbuch. The Faustbuch speaks of Zysern Thor, while 
Lercheimer has eussern thor. The name of the village, too, is 
different. Lercheimer calls it Kimlich, the Faustbuch has Rimlich. 
Whatever the reason for this discrepancy may be, it is clear that 
Lercheimer, who had studied in Wittenberg, denies that Faust had 
a house in Wittenberg because he lived a wandering life and had 
no home anywhere, also that there is no Scheergasse in Witten- 
berg. Lercheimer admits that Faust lived in Wittenberg for a 
time. [Faust] “Kam gen Wittenberg, ward ein zeitlang alda ge- 
litten, bi6 ers zu grob machete daB man jn gefenglich wolte eynzie- 
hen, da macht er sich davon.*’ 

It is equally clear, however, that Moryson found a local tradition 
in Wittenberg designating a certain house as Faust’s residence and 
this house was pointed out to him by the people of the town. 
There is no necessary contradiction between the statement of Ler- 
cheimer and that of Moryson. While Faust was staying in Witten- 
berg, he must have lived in some house of the town. He doubt- 
less did not own it, but his name became attached to it in the 
minds of the townspeople. 

Lercheimer, the staunch Lutheran, considers it an insult to 
Luther, Melanchthon, and the cradle of the Reformation that the 
author of the Faustbuch of 1587 should make Faust a resident 
of Wittenberg, that according to him Faust should have been 
brought up in Wittenberg and should have received the academic 
degrees at the university. All that Lercheimer declares to have 
been “ béBlich und biibelich erdichtet und erlogen.” This insult 
he also resents “darumm da8 ich auch etwan da studiert habe,” 
adding “welche zeit noch bey vielen da dieses zauberes thun in 
gedechtnuB war.” 18 


*° Binz, pp. 41, 42; Tille, p. 93. 

17 Binz, ib., p. 42; Tille, p. 93. 

** Binz, p. 43; Tille, p. 94. Binz does not give the exact years when 
Lercheimer-Witekind studied in Wittenberg. He matriculated at the uni- 
versity on October 18, 1546 as Hermannus Wilken Westphalus. (Cf. Album 
Academiae Witebergensis. ed. C. E. Foerstemann, Leipzig, 1841, p. 242). 
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Other Protestant writers have doubted Faust’s connection with 
Wittenberg, most of all J. G. Neumann, professor of theology at 
Wittenberg, who in his Disquisitio historica de Fausto Praesti- 
giatore (Wittenberg 1683) denies that Faust had ever lived in 
Wittenberg, though he believes it probable that he may have 
touched Wittenberg during his wanderings. The report of the 
Faustbuch he believes to be due to a confusion with Wirtenberg.*® 

That Faust spent some time in Wittenberg we know from the 
statement of Melanchthon as reported by Manlius in his Collec- 
tanea (1563): “ Hic Faustus in hoc oppido Wittenberga evasit, 
cum optimus princeps dux Ioannes dedisset mandata de illo ca- 
piendo.”*° A. Hondorff in his Promptuarwwm Ezxemplorum 
(1568) repeats this statement after Manlius.** The prince re- 
ferred to is Johann der Bestandige, who reigned from 1525 to 
1532. Lercheimer refers to this flight of Faust in his Christlich 
Bedencken: 


Zur zeit D. Luthers und Philippi hielt sich der schwartzkiinstler Faust, 
wie obgemeld, ein weile zy Wittenberg: das lie& man so geschehen, der 
Hoffnung er wiirde sich au& der lehr, die da im schwang gieng, bekehren 
und bessern. Da aber das nicht geschahe, sondern er auch andere ver- 
fiihrte .. . hieB jn, den Faust, der Fiirst eynziehen in gefengnu&B. Aber 
sein geist warnete jn, daB er davon kam. Von dem er nicht lang dar- 
nach grewlich getédtet ward, al6 er jm vier und zwentzig jar gedienet 
hatte.?* 


Lercheimer had mentioned Faust’s flight from Wittenberg in the 
passage quoted above. A little later he adds: “nach dem er auf- 
gerissen, da8 er nicht gefengen wurde hat er nie diirffen gen Witten- 
berg wider kommen.”* 





As Faust evidently was no longer living, when Witekind was a student 
at Wittenberg, the statement points to a year near 1540 as the date of 
Faust’s death. This agrees with other evidence as to the year of Faust’s 
death and with a previous statement of Lercheimer’s (Binz, p. 41; Tille, 
p. 93) that Faust was fetched by the devil sixty years ago, where sixty 
may be taken as a round number. The statement was published in 1597. 

1° Cf. Scheible, Kloster, v, 465 f. 

*° Tille, p. 16. 

* Tille, p. 21 

*? Binz, p. 111. 

** Binz, p. 42; Tille, p. 94. 
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Lercheimer also reports a conversation between Faust and Me- 
lanchthon at the latter’s home, which ended in the discomfiture 


of the magician: 


Der unziichtige teufelisch bube Faust hielt sich ein weil zu Witten- 
berg, wie oben gesagt, kam etwan zum Herrn Philippo, der laf jm dann 
ein guten text, schalt und vermanet jn, daf er von dem ding beyzeit 
abstiinde, es wurde sonst ein bé& end nemmen, wie es auch geschahe. 
Er aber kerete sich nicht daran. Nun wars einmal umm zehen uhr, dab 
der Herr Philippus auf seinem studierstiiblin herunter gieng zu tisch, 
war Faust bey jm, den er da hefftig gescholten hatte. Der spricht wider 
zu jm: Herr Philippe, jr fahret mich allemal mit rauchen worten an, ich 
wills ein mal machen wann jr zu tische gehet, da& alle hifen in der 
kuchen zum schornstein hinauf fliegen,daB jr mit ewern gesten nicht 
zu essen werden haben. Darauff antwortet jm Herr Philippus: Da& soltu 
wol lassen, ich schiesse dir in deine kunst. Und er lieB es auch: Es 
konte der teufel dem heiligen man seine kiiche nicht berauben. . . .** 


The first edition of Lercheimer’s Christlich Bedencken appeared 
in the year 1585, but the story in a somewhat modified form was 
told a few years before by Johann Nas, the bitter opponent of 
the Reformation, in his Examen Chartaceae Lutheranorum Con- 
cordiae, Ingolstadt 1581: 


Ist ein rechter Wurstglauben (i.e. the Lutheran faith), wie von de& 
Phil. Melanch. Weib ein Histori erzihlt wirdt, jhren grossen Glauben 
auffzubutzen. Dann da jhr der Zauberer Faustus trohet, er wolte jhr 
die Wiirst fliegen machen, darauff sprach sie im Glauben: Ich trawe dem 
getrewen Gott, er werde mir meine Wiirst wol vor dem Zauberer Fausto 
behueten, und also sagen sie, hab er nicht zaubern kénnen vor dess kleinen 
Weibleins grossen (tlauben.** 


As Lercheimer was a friend and former student of Melanchthon, 
he must have heard the story from Melanchthon himself. Me- 
lanchthon refers to Faust in several other places.2* Indeed, Me- 
lanchthon’s great interest in Faust throws a curious light on the 
statement in the Second Report of Dr. Faustus that Faust’s house 
stood near that of Melanchthon. The fact that Melanchthon asso- 
ciated with Faust, yes, that Faust was in Melanchthon’s house 
cannot be doubted. The modified form in which the story is told 


* Binz, p. 86; Tille, pp. 60, 96. 
*° Quoted by A. Hauffen in Huphorion, v, 468; cf. Tille, p. 945. 
*° Cf. Tille, p. 13. 
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by Nas, indicates the way in which such an incident might be dis- 
torted in circles hostile to the Reformers. 

Wolfgang Biitner in his Epitome Historiarum, Weimar, 1576, 
connects Faust with Wittenberg. He relates: “So habe ich auch 
gehoret, das Faustus zu Wittenbergk, den Studenten und einem ho- 
hen Mann N. habe Hectorem, Ulyssem, Herculem, Aeneam, Sam- 
son, David, und andere gezeiget, die denn mit grausamer geperde, 
und ernsthafftem angesicht herfiir gangen, und wider verschwun- 
den, und sollen (welches Luther nicht gelobt) dazumal auch Fiirst- 
liche personen dabey gesessen und zugesehen haben.”’ Biitner, 
according to Jécher-Adelung, Gelehrten Lexicon, Leipzig, 1784, 
was a clergyman at Wolfferstadt; a village in the duchy of Mans- 
feld, during the second half of the sixteenth century. Though a 
Protestant, Biitner repeats without a comment of doubt the report 
that Faust practiced magic in the home of the Reformation. 
Luther’s disapproval, of which Biitner has also heard, implies that 
Luther had knowledge of the conjuring at least after the event. 
It is true, Biitner’s statement is merely hearsay evidence, but the 
important point is that is is a report that was current in Lutheran 
circles during the third quarter of the sixteenth century.”* 

Luther mentions Faust in his Table Talk: 


De ludificatoribus et arte magica fiebat mentio, quomodo Sathan homines 
excaecaret. Multa dicebant de Fausto, welcher den Teufel seinen schwoger 
hies, und hat sich lassen horen: “ Wenn ich, Martin Luther, im nur die 
handt gereicht hette, wolt er mich vorterbet haben; aber ich wolde in 
nicht gescheuet haben, porrexissem illi manus in nomine Domini, Deo 
protectore. Nam credo in me multa veneficia contra me structa esse.” 





*7 Tille, p. 48. 

7° Faust’s conjuring of the heroes of antiquity is also told in the 
Chronica von Thiiringen und der Stadt Erffurth by Zacharias Hogel, but 
the conjuring takes place in Erfurt, not in Wittenberg. The passage in 
question was published from the manuscript by S. Szamatélski in 
Euphorion u, 56. Though the Chronicle was not written until about 
1650, the passage according to Szamatélski is taken from an older chron- 
icle by Wolf Wambach written about 1556. The time referred to is 
“about 1550.” The Chronica von Thiiringen says that Faust was living 
at the time in Wittenberg but that his restless spirit made him wander 
about the country. Unfortunately it is not absolutely clear whether this 
statement is Hogel’s own or whether it goes back to the older chronicle 
of Wolf Wambach. The story was incorporated in the Faustbooks of 
1589 and 1590. 
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The passage was first published by E. Kroker in Luthers Tischre- 
den in der Mathesischen Sammlung, Leipzig, 1903, p. 422. It 
was taken down by Antonius Lauterbach in the summer of 1537.” 
Kroker believes that Faust and Luther never met. Luther’s words 
certainly admit of that interpretation, but we may also infer from 
them with even greater certainty that Luther would have had the 
opportunity of meeting Faust, if he had made the slightest effort 
to do so. Luther’s words seem to imply definitely that Faust had 
been in his neighborhood, in other words that Faust must have 
been in Wittenberg at some time or at different times with the 
knowledge of Luther. 

Another reference to Faust in Luther’s Table Table is given 
by Tille, p. 20: 


Da uber Tisch zu abends eines Schwartzkiinstlers Faustus genant ge- 
dacht ward, saget Doctor Martinus ernstlich, der Teufel gebraucht der 
zeuberer dienst wider mich nicht, hette er mir gekont und vermocht schaden 
zu thun, er hette es lange gethan. Er hat mich wol offtmals schon bey 
dem kopff gehabt, aber er hat mich dennoch mussen gehen lassen.*° 


Widman has a special chapter on Luther and Faust: “ Erzehlung, 
was D. Luther von D. Fausto gehalten hab,” * but as we are deal- 
ing here with historical evidence, we need not consider Widman.* 

J. G. Godelmann in his work De Magis, Veneficis Et Lamiis, 
Frankfurt 1591 speaks of Faust as “ Witebergae temporibus divi 
Lutheri commorante.” ** Though the passage was published after 
the appearance of the Faustbuch, there is no reason to assume that 
Godelmann was in any way influenced by it. Godelmann was a 
Protestant, a jurist of note with enlightened views about witch- 
craft. He had studied at Wittenberg between 1578 and 1580 ** 
where he must have heard of Faust’s presence there during the 
time of Luther. 

There is indeed sufficient historical evidence in the sixteenth 


2° Cf. E. Kroker, Dr. Faust und Luther in the same author’s Doktor 
Faust und Auerbachs Keller, Leipzig, 1903, p. 43. 

%° Tischreden oder Colloquia Doct. Mart. Luthers, Eisleben, 1566. 

31 Scheible, Kloster, 11, 279. 

*? Cf. the discussion by Kiesewetter, Faust in der Geschichte und Tra- 
dition, Leipzig, 1893, p. 35 ff. 

%3 Tille, p. 79. 

** Cf. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. 
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century connecting Faust with Wittenberg, and what is important, 
all the evidence comes from Protestant sources with the exception 
of the story told by Johann Nas, which, however, is vouched for 
in a somewhat different form by Lercheimer. Moryson’s statement 
shows that in 1591, when he resided in Wittenberg, the people of 
the town looked upon Faust as having once lived among them, a 
distinguished resident, though doubtless not a citizen, distinguish- 
ed, to be sure, for his evil ways, but distinguished nevertheless. 
His house and his tree belonged to the sights of the town that 
were pointed out to strangers. It is inconceivable that the Witten- 
berg tradition connecting Faust so closely and definitely with the 
town should have originated outside of Wittenberg and should 
have been foisted upon the townspeople by outsiders. Nor can it 
be assumed that the publication of the Faustbuch of 1587, or the 
manuscript of the Faustbuch which existed a short time before 
1587 and may have been in circulation, should have given rise to 
the tradition of Faust’s house and tree in Wittenberg, the tree 
being not even mentioned in the Faustbuch. Moreover, as Moryson’s 
testimony refers to the year 1591, there would not have been time 
for the tradition to assume such definite form. Witkowski rightly 
says: “ Jedenfalls hatte sich aber schon die Wittenberger Tradition 
festgesetzt, als das erste Faustbuch geschrieben wurde, so dass hier 
wie in den unabhangig davon entstandenen ausfiihrlichen Berich- 
ten Lercheimers Wittenberg als ein Hauptort seiner Wirksamkeit 
erschien.” ** But the Wittenberg tradition must have originated 
within the town, and it could arise only because Faust had actually 
lived in the town for some time or, more probably, at different 
times. Wittenberg was not merely one of the towns that he visited 
on his wanderings, but for a time, at least, it must have been a 
sort of headquarters for him. 

What has been said disposes definitely of the theory, of which 
Eugen Wolff has been the most extreme exponent,®* that the Faust- 
buch or the Faust tradition originally represents a Catholic satire 
on the Reformation, or that the tradition originated in Catholic 
circles and that Faust’s place of residence was transferred to 
Wittenberg to degrade and to ridicule the home of the Reforma- 


°° Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, 1896-7, p. 325. 
8° Faust und Luther, Halle a. S. 1912. 
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tion. No doubt certain Protestants like Lercheimer, and later 
Neumann, were unwilling to have Wittenberg so directly and close- 
ly connected with the magician, but the people of Wittenberg them- 
selves, Protestant though they were, accepted Faust’s residence in 
their town as a fact. What Lercheimer relates of his student days 
in Wittenberg: “welche zeit noch bey vielen da dieses zauberes 
thun in gedechtnu8 war,” can only mean that the memory of Faust 
was still alive among the students and people of Wittenberg, just 
because Faust had lived there, even though he was not the owner 
of a house. If Faust was permitted to enter the home of the 
great and saintly Melanchthon, as Lercheimer reports, why should 
the people of Wittenberg deny or conceal or object to Faust’s con- 
nection with their town ? 

Moryson gives a definite date for Faust’s stay in Wittenberg. 
The people said that Faust had lived there about the year 1500. 
This, of course, is not historical evidence but it represents the 
report current in Wittenberg in 1591. If the report is true, and 
there is no intrinsic reason why it should not be true, it throws 
interesting light on the Faust tradition. It connects Faust defi- 
nitely with Wittenberg at a time when Luther was still unknown 
and when Wittenberg was a town of no special importance.** That 
the historical Faust had acquired notoriety long before Luther be- 
came famous, is proven by the letters of Trithemius and Mutianus 
Rufus. It disposes of the objection that a magician of such notor- 
iety could not have practiced his trade under the very eyes of 
Luther whose influence in Wittenberg was all powerful. The ob- 
jection itself is not altogether sound, for Melanchthon associated 
with Faust and Luther’s reference to Faust, as we have seen, im- 
plies Faust’s presence in Wittenberg. It fits in with the date of 
Faust’s birth which by the best authorities is placed about 1480 
and not earlier than 1470. Early in his career, we must assume, 
Faust came to Wittenberg. Here he practiced magic and im- 


87 J. F. Kohler in his Historisch-kritische Untersuchung iiber das Leben 
. . . Doctor Johann Fausts, des Cagliostro seiner Zeiten, Leipzig, 1791, 
proceeding on the assumption that the report of Widman regarding Faust’s 
bringing up by an uncle in Wittenberg is true, says (p. 63): “ Wahr- 
scheinlich hat Faust sich noch vor der Universititsstiftung, die bekannt- 
lich im Jahre 1502 erfolgte, zu Wittenberg aufgehalten. 
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pressed the people. His name clung to the tree where he did 
his conjuring and to the house in which he lived. As he led a 
wandering life, his stay could not have been very long, but he must 
have returned to Wittenberg from time to time until he finally 
fled from the town to escape arrest. The Faustbuch also repre- 
sents Faust as wandering through the country. It mentions ten 
different German towns and villages in which he showed his magic 
skill not including the numerous cities which he is supposed to 
have visited on his imaginary tour through the world. 

Faust’s birth-place was not fixed in Rod near Weimar, in the heart 
of Protestantism, in order to transfer him more easily to Witten- 
berg, the centre of the Reformation, as Erich Schmidt thought, 
but because Faust had lived in Wittenberg, his birth-place was 
transferred by tradition from Knittlingen in Swabia to the Prot- 
estant North. For the same reason tradition made him meet his 
death near Wittenberg. It is only natural that tradition should 
have made the most of the historical fact that Faust had lived in 
Wittenberg. 


JoHN A. WALZ. 
Harvard Uniwersity. 





FRANCISCO DE LA TORRE AND JUAN DE ALMEIDA 


In a recent article M. Adolphe Coster made a painstaking 
analysis of the many problems relating to the authorship of the 
poetry of Francisco de la Torre which have occupied the attention 
of critics from time to time since their publication, and presents 
a new solution, which deserves careful consideration. 

It will be recalled that Quevedo printed these verses in 1631, 
accompanied by a dedicatory letter, in which he states that he 
had found the manuscript at a bookseller’s with the author’s name 
almost obliterated, but that he had succeeded in reading the 
name as Francisco de la Torre. Apparently the author had made 
every effort to conceal his identity, and his motives may be judged 
from the phrase Delirabam cum hoc faciebam et horret animus 
nune written on the manuscript. 


1 Sur Francisco de la Torre, Revue Hispanique, Lxv, 1925, 74-133. 
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Quevedo accepted the suggestion of his friend, the Count of 
Aiiover, that the author might be identified with the Bachiller de 
la Torre who was mentioned by Boscan in his Octava Rima. It 
is well known that in 1637 Manuel de Faria y Sousa called atten- 
tion to this obvious error by declaring that the poet could not 
have been a predecessor of Boscin, since Lope de Vega knew him. 
This statement, which has been accepted by later critics, is shown 
by Coster to rest upon an erroneous interpretation of a passage 
in El laurel de Apolo. Lope had no knowledge of Francisco de 
la Torre, except that Quevedo proposed to publish his poetry. 

Coster then discusses the biography of Francisco de la Torre 
offered by Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe, and finds that the 
documents presented to support it are unconvincing, and that the 
poems themselves give little or no basis for biographical facts.’ 
He also finds invalid the arguments to identify Francisco de la 
Torre with Fray Luis de Leon, Francisco de Figueroa, Fernando 
de Herrera, or Quevedo himself. 

In the Appendix to the volume published by the latter, a certain 
Don Juan de Almeida addresses himself to the reader declaring 
that he had submitted these verses to “el Maestro Francisco San- 
chez de las Brogas, Catedratico de propiedad de Retorica de la 
Universidad de Salamanca,” and that “medroso de ver estos pa- 
peles sin ornamento de algun escritor deste tiempo,” he had asked 
him for permission to publish some of his translations of Pe- 
trarch’s sonnets and Horace’s odes. The request was apparently 
granted, for eleven translations from Petrarch, three odes of Hor- 
ace, and a sonnet of Domenico Veniero are included in the volume 
without further comment. 

These compositions are followed without interruption by three 
translations of Horace’s ode O navis referent in mare te novi 
fluctus (1, 14) by Don Juan de Almeyda, el Maestro Francisco 
Sanchez, and Alonso de Espinosa, with the comment: “ Auiendo 
traduzido tres tan grandes Poetas, como los referidos, esta Oda 
de Horacio, de parecer de todos, pidieron al P. M. Fr. Luis de 
Leon la censura de cada una por esta carta que se sigue.” The text 
of the letter to Fray Luis de Leén is then given, together with 


*See also J. P. W. Crawford, Francisco de la Torre y sus poestas, 
Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, 11, 432-434. 
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the reply, in which a rather superficial criticism is made of the 
translations, and the referee himself then submits his own version. 

Almeida then discusses the propriety of dividing a word at 
the end of a line (synaphea), which occurs occasionally in the 
poetry of Francisco de la Torre, and strives to justify it because 
of its use by Horace, and by two modern poets, “con quien tra- 
tamos y a quien conocemos,” namely, Ariosto and Fray Luis de 
Leén. In mentioning the latter, he quotes from the famous Qué 
descansada vida, but with a variant reading Qudn descansada 
vida. 
Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe first called attention to the import- 
ance of this Appendix. Relying upon an entry in Barbosa’s 
Biblioteca Lusitana, he identified Juan de Almeida as a son of 
Don Francisco de Almeida, a member of the Council of Philip 
II. We are told that he was fond of poetry, and that because of 
his brilliant intellect, he received the epithet of “el Sabio.” He 
was mentioned in laudatory terms among the distinguished poets 
of Portugal by Jacinto Cordeiro in his Hgloga de los poetas lusi- 
tanos, published in 1631, who numbers him among the dead. 

Coster rejects entirely this identification, arguing that the 
Appendix shows that Almeida enjoyed a close personal relation- 
ship with Luis de Ledén, and that from a chronological standpoint, 
Don Juan de Almeida “el Sabio” could not have been the editor 
of the manuscript. 

He proposes, however, as a substitute, another Juan de Almeida, 
also a Portuguese, who was for a short time Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca (1567-1568), and who seems to have been on 
good terms with Fray Luis de Leén after 1568, and was called as 
a witness for the defense in the poet’s famous trial. M. Coster 
also mentions the fact that about the year 1570, the same Juan 
de Almeida supported his friend or secretary, Dr. Miguel Termdén, 
who had objected to a ruling of the Inquisition prohibiting de- 
scendants of conversos from holding public office. The fact that 
he was a member of the committee charged with the revision of 
Francois Vatable’s Bible would seem to indicate that Almeida was 
Master in Theology. His death occurred sometime between 
March 24, 1572, and February 5, 1573. 

These facts lead M. Coster to the following conclusions: “En 
effet, qui a pu étre en possession des trois traductions de l’Ode 
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d’Horace, de la lettre d’envoi 4 Luis de Leon et de la réponse de 
ce dernier si ce n’est le Recteur de Salamanque? Qui a pu avoir 
Vidée de consulter Sanchez de las Brozas sur la valeur des poésies 
de la Torre et le prier d’accorder quelques-unes de ses traductions 
pour donner un nouvel attrait 4 cette édition, si ce n’est précisé- 
ment le méme Almeida, dont le nom se trouve encore rapproché 
de celui de Sanchez et de Louis de Leon dans un manuscrit renfer- 
mant une poésie de chacun de ces trois personnages sur la mort 
de son doméstique Termon?” 

M. Coster then discusses the authorship of the verses attributed 
to Francisco de la Torre. They belong unquestionably to the 
second half of the sixteenth century, and a verse in the fourth ec- 
logue, “al son dulce acordado,” seems to be a reminiscence of 
Luis de Leon. The editor, Almeida, gives no information as to 
how the manuscript came into his possession. Quevedo makes 
no mention of preliminary matter, save Ercilla’s aprobacién. 
Contrary to the custom in the sixteenth century, there were no 
laudatory verses, and even when they were submitted to Sanchez, 
he gave no word of praise. This seems to show, in M. Coster’s 
opinion, that the name La Torre was a pseudonym, that the iden- 
tity of the poet was known to Sanchez, and that he made no com- 
ment on the verses for fear of betraying the secret. 

He then continues: “Ces observations me semblent conduire a 
une conclusion trés simple: c’est que Francisco de la Torre n’est 
autre que Juan de Almeida, non celui de Barbosa, mais le Recteur 
de 1567-1568, le patron de Miguel Termon, le théologien libéral, 
mort avant 1574.” Desirous of seeing his verse in print, he com- 
municated them to Sanchez de las Brozas, and added to his 
manuscript the latter’s translations, the three translations of 
Horace’s ode, the correspondence with Luis de Leén, and the 
observations on synaphea. But in view of his ecclesiastical status, 
he preferred to print his amatory poetry under an assumed name, 
and later, perhaps at the approach of death, he tried to obliterate 
even his pseudonym on the manuscript, and wrote the words 
Delirabam cum hoc faciebam et horret animus nunc, which Que- 
vedo quoted. 

It seems to me that M. Coster has overlooked two or three im- 
portant points which may invalidate his conclusions. If we turn 
again to the Preface to the Reader, we find that Don Juan de 
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Almeida, speaking in the first person, states that he had commu- 
nicated these verses to Maestro Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas, 
“Catedratico de propiedad de Retorica de la Universidad de Sala- 
manca,” and had requested him to add some of his translations 
from Petrarch and Horace, “medroso de ver estos papeles sin 
ornamento de algun escritor deste tiempo.” One wonders why 
the author himself should have used the term “deste tiempo” in 
writing to a friend, as though his verse belonged to an earlier 
generation. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that in the Appendix, the editor 
Don Juan de Almeida speaks as follows of the translations of 
Horace’s ode made by Don Juan de Almeida, Maestro Francisco 
Sanchez, and Alonso de Espinosa: “Auiendo traduzido tres tan 
grandes Poetas, como los referidos, esta Oda de Horacio, de pare- 
cer de todos, pidieron al P. M. Fr. Luis de Leon la censura de 
cada una por esta carta que se sigue.” If the editor, Juan de 
Almeida, was also the poet who translated the ode, would he not 
have used the form “pedimos” instead of “pidieron?” And 
would it have been seemly to have referred to himself as a “ grande 
poeta?” The translators were more modest, for they referred 
to themselves as “tres malos poetas” in their letter to Luis de 
Leon. : 

It seems to me, therefore, that we have to deal, not with one, 
but with two persons named Juan de Almeida, namely, the Rector, 
friend of Luis de Le6én and translator of Horace’s ode, and a 
younger Juan de Almeida, in all likelihood a relative, who in some 
way came into possession of the much-discussed manuscript, and 
added to it the translations by Sanchez, the correspondence with 
Luis de Leén, and the comments on synaphea. He must have 
brought this material together during the lifetime of Luis de 
Leén, for in referring to him he uses the words “a quien cono- 
cemos.” Possibly, after all, the editor Juan de Almeida may be 
identified as “el Sabio,” as was suggested by Ferndndez-Guerra 
y Orbe. It is likely that he was the Don Joan de Almeyda “ del 
Consejo del Rey nuestro Sefior,” to whom the Lisbon, 1624, edition 
of the Diana was dedicated. 

This explanation would solve two of the difficulties mentioned 
by M. Coster in his interpretation. Juan de Almeida, the Rector, 
could not have referred to Sanchez as “ Catedratico de propiedad 

2 
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de Retorica de la Universidad de Salamanca,” for he was not 
appointed to that post until a few months after his friend’s death, 
and did not become Master until the following year. Further- 
more, we have no knowledge of an aprobacién by Ercilla earlier 
than 1579. Coster suggests: “Il serait d’ailleurs possible que 
VApprobation ne ffit pas antérieure 4 1580 et efit été sollicitée 
par le possesseur fortuit ou malhonnéte du manuscrit,” and this 
is entirely reasonable, but I believe there are good grounds to 
assume that the possessor of the manuscript was the younger Juan 
de Almeida, who solicited permission to publish it some time 
between the years 1579 and 1591. Judging from the reference 
in Cordeiro’s Egloga de los poetas lusitanos, Juan de Almeida 
“el Sabio” died in the later years of the second decade of the 
seventeenth century. Possibly at his death, the manuscript found 
its way into the hands of the bookseller from whom Quevedo 
obtained it. 

With respect to the identification of Juan de Almeida as author 
of the poetry ascribed to Francisco de la Torre, I should like to 
call attention to an article by Sefior Menéndez Pidal in which he 
describes certain manuscript collections of verse preserved in the 
Biblioteca Real, and which he characterizes as follows:? “Todos 
estos manuscritos tienen un cardcter comin: son cartapacios for- 
mados por personas afectas a la Universidad de Salamanca. Se 
conservaron en esa ciudad, en la biblioteca de los Colegios Mayores, 
hasta que de ellas pasaron a la Biblioteca Real, en 1806-1807. 
Son, pues, una abundante y expresiva muestra de la literatura 
mas gustada en la Universidad salmantina durante la segunda 
mitad del siglo XVI.” If the poems ascribed to Francisco de la 
Torre were really the work of Juan de Almeida, Rector of the 
University, it would be reasonable to expect to find some of them 
included in these cartapacios along with those of Luis de Leén 
and other poets of Salamanca, but none of the many compositions 
cited by Menéndez Pidal bears the slightest relationship to any 
of the poems included in the volume of Francisco de la Torre. 

Juan de Almeida appears, however, as the author of six poems. 
The following are found in the Cartapacio de Francisco Mordn de 


* Cartapacios literarios salmantinos del siglo XVI, Boletin de la Real 
Academia Espanola, 1 (1914), 43. 
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la Estrella, compiled at Toro about the year 1585, but including 
many compositions from earlier collections. 


F. 18¢c. “Otro soneto dialogismo de don Juan de Almeyda ”:— 
“A quien buscas Amor? Busco a Marfida.” ¢ 
F. 20c. “Soneto de don Juan de Almeyda sobre un liengo que 
le dio su dama ”:—“ Queda mi rostro de temor turuado.” 
F. 30b. “Glosa de don Juan de Almeyda sobre Puesto ya el pie 
en el estribo”:—‘“ Mi postrer punto es llegado.” 
F. 235. “Canzion a la muerte del maestro Termon por don Joan 
de Almeida ”:—“Alma dichosa y vella.” 


Immediately following, we find on F. 240: “ 'Tradugion de la 
Oda 14 del primer libro de Horatio, que incipit: O navis, referent 
in mare te novi fluctus. Esta oda tradujeron don Joan de 
Almeida, el Licenciado Espinosa y el Maestro Francisco Sanchez 
de las Brozas y la emuiaron sin decir los authores al Padre Maestro 
Fray Luis de Leon para que las juzgase, y con ellas le escriuieron 
esta carta... .” Menéndez Pidal states that there is another 
copy of this in the samelibrary. Apparently the correspondence 
of the three poets with Luis de Leon was circulating in manu- 
script. Another cartapacio attributes to Juan de Almeida two 
canciones, one of which is the poem entitled Amores de Damén y 
Galatea, which is generally ascribed to Francisco de Figueroa.® 

These cartapacios prove that Juan de Almeida “el Rector” 
wrote verse, and we already knew of his interest in Horace. These 
seem to me the only clearly established points in common between 
Almeida and Francisco de la Torre, and with the meagre evidence 
at hand, they do not appear to me sufficient to make the identifi- 
cation complete. It is my belief that we shall not definitely estab- 
lish the identity of the mysterious Francisco de la Torre until we 
find in manuscript, attributed to him or to another, some of the 
verses included in the volume that bears his name. 


J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





‘This sonnet is by Montemayor, Segundo Cancionero, 1558, f. 115. 
5 BRAE, 1, 308-309, and 1, 306-307. 
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THE PERSONAL RELATIONS BETWEEN DENHAM 
AND WALLER 


Since the time of Dryden, Sir John Denham and Edmund 
Waller have been regarded as the forerunners of the Augustan 
poetry, as the two poets who most largely influenced the develop- 
ment of the heroic couplet into its highly polished “ closed” form. 
A study of the personal relations that existed between them be- 
comes, therefore, of interest and importance. 

There is a large amount of evidence (though most of it is in- 
direct) that they knew one another personally, and there is direct 
evidence that Denham’s early work was greatly influenced by 
Waller. 

That they were closely associated after the Restoration is certain. 
Both were members of the House of Commons; both were cour- 
tiers; both were favorites. In 1663 they were appointed censors 
for a play of Killigrew’s.? By that time, however, each had long 
established his technique, so that this asssociation is of no special 
significance. 

When they first met cannot be precisely determined, but it is 
possible that it was about 1635 or 1636. Denham went to Oxford 
in 1631. There he must have become acquainted with his first 
cousin, George Morley, later Bishop of Winchester,*® if indeed, he 
did not already know him, as seems very probable. Morley had 
remained at Oxford after his graduation in 1618, and in 1633, 
when Lucius Cary, second Lord Falkland retired to his estate 
at Burford near Oxford, became one of the brilliant group that 
gathered about that nobleman. To this circle Morley introduced 
Waller about 1635, with whom he contracted a warm friendship, 
apparently living with Waller for a time and directing his studies 
at Waller’s house at Beaconsfield.* 

It is evident then that Morley might well have brought Denham 


*Thorn-Drury, The Poems of Edmund Waller, (Muses Library), Lx1; 
Gt. Britain. Parliament, 1878. House of Commons Accounts and Papers, 
vol, 62, Part I. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1663-4, p. 83. 

* Morley’s mother was Sarah Denham, younger sister of Denham’s father, 
Sir John. Surrey Archaeological Collections, xxx, p. 1; XXxIIl, p. 6. 

‘Thorn-Drury, The Poems of Edmund Waller, (Muses Library), xxm, 
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and Waller together, either at Beaconsfield, but a short distance 
from London where Denham was then studying law at Lincoln’s 
Inn (where he had been admitted in 1631),° at London itself, or 
at Denham’s place at Egham, only 12 or 15 miles from Beacons- 
field. 

At all events, Denham by 1642 knew much of Waller’s poetry in 
manuscript, and thought highly of it. (Would he not therefore have 
found means to know the poet?) In the edition of Cooper’s 
Hill of 1642, Denham, speaking of St. Paul’s cathedral, says: 

Pauls, the late theme of such a muse whose flight 
Has bravely reach’t and soar’d above thy height: 
Now shalt thou stand though sword, or time, or fire, 
Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall conspire, 
Secure, whilst thee the best of poets sings, 
Preserv’d from ruin by the best of kings. 
(Lines 19-24.) 


A marginal note reads, “ Master Waller” and the reference is to 
Waller’s poem, Upon his Majesty’s repairing of Paul’s. As none 
of Waller’s poems were published until 1645,° Denham must have 
seen this poem in manuscript. The phrase “the best of poets” 
as applied to Waller’s early work sounds somewhat like the com- 


plimentary exaggeration of personal friendship, though doubtless 
Waller’s simplicity and directness appealed to Denham. 

But Cooper’s Hill furnishes more evidence of familiarity with 
Waller’s verse as the following parallels show: 


1. Not to look back so far, to whom this isle 
Owes the first glory of so brave a pile (Windsor). 
Cooper’s Hill, 65-6. 
When the first monarch of this happy isle 
Moved with the ruin of so brave a pile. 
Waller, Upon his Majesty’s repairing of Pauls, 5-6. 
Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay, 
Like mothers which their infants overlay. 
Cooper’s Hill, 171-2. 





5 Records of Lincoln’s Inn Admissions, 1, 213. Aubrey, Brief Lives, 1, 
217. Wood, Athenae Oxoniensis, 11, 422 (1721 edition). 

*'With three exceptions: To the King on his Return from Scotland, in 
Rex Redux. 1633: To Mr. George Sandys, in Sandys, Paraphrase upon 
the Divine Poems, 1638; and Upon Ben Johnson, the most excellent of 
comick poets, in Jonsonus Virbius, 1638. 
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As careless dames whom wine and sleep betray 
To frantic dreams, their infants overlay. 
Waller, The Battle of the Summer Islands, Canto II: 21-2. 
. . . th’ unexpected sowid 
Of dogs, and men, his (the stag’s) wakeful ear doth wound 
Rouz’d with the noise, he scarce believes his ear, 
Willing to think th’ illusion of his fear 
Had given this false alarm, but straight his view 
Confirms, that more than all he fears is true. 


He calls to mind his strength, and then his speed, 
His winged heels, and then his armed head; 


His safety seeks: the herd, unkindly wise, 
Or chases him from hence, or from him flies. 


With shame remembers, while himself was one 
Of the same herd, himself the same had done. 


Wearied, forsaken, and pursued, at last 

All safety in despair of safety plac’d, 

Courage he thence resumes, resolv’d to bear 

All their assaults, since ’t is in vain to fear. 

And now too late he wishes for the fight 

That strength he wasted in ignoble flight; 

But when he sees the eager chase renew’d, 

Himself by dogs, the dogs by men pursu’d, 

He straight revokes his bold resolve, and more 

Repents his courage, than his fear before. 
Oooper’s Hill, 251-298. 

So the tall stag, upon the brink 

Of some smooth stream about to drink, 

Surveying there his armed head 

With shame remembers that he fled 

The scorned dogs, resolved to try 

The combat next; but if their cry 

Invades again his trembling ear, 

He straight resumes his wonted care, 

Leaves the untasted spring behind, 

And, winged with fear, outflies the wind.” 

Waller, Of Love, 45-54. 


*There are several other possible parallels which I have omitted as 
they were not entirely convincing. Compare, however, lines 236-40 in 
Cooper’s Hill where Denham speaks of antlered stags, with Waller’s poem, 
On the Head of a Stag. 
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As the exact dates of the writing of all these poems is unknown, 
it is not impossible that Denham influenced Waller, but it seems 
far more probable that Denham, then at the beginning of his poetic 
career, echoed the various poems of the older poet with which he 
was familiar.* In another poem of this period, Denham again 
echoes Waller’s Upon his Majesty's repairing of Paul’s: 


Our nation’s glory and our nation’s crime. 1. 4. 


In the Egerton ms. 2421 text of On the Earl of Strafford’s Trial 
and Death, Denham says: 


Our nations glory and our nations hate. 1. 20. 


It is certain, therefore, that by 1642 Denham was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Waller’s poetry, and it is probable that he knew 
Waller himself. 

In any case, during the years 1648 to 1652 the two men must 
have been thrown together. In 1648 Waller removed from Rouen 
to Paris, where he remained, a member of the exiled English court, 
until his return to England in 1652.° In 1648 Denham fled 
from England, and joined the royal family in Paris, with whom 
he stayed, except for occasional absences on various missions, until 
he too went back to England in 1653.7° As Waller and Denham 
were both favorites at court, and were now both famous poets, 
it is almost certain that by the time they were again in England 
they knew one another intimately. 

In 1655 we find our next indication of personal relationship. 
In that year the first authorized edition of Cooper’s Hill appeared. 
Among many others changes made in the 1642 text, a passage be- 
tween lines 36 and 37 was cancelled. In the 1642 text, the poet, 
speaking of the confusion and tumult of life in London, continued : 


Some study plots, and some those plots t’ undoe, 
Others to make ’em, and undoe ’em too, 

False to their hopes, afraid to be secure, 

Those mischiefs only which they make, endure, 
Blinded with light and sick of being well, 

In tumults seek their peace, their heaven in hell. 





® All of the above poems of Waller appeared in the 1645 edition. 
®Thorn-Drury, The Poems of Edmund Waller, lix ff. 
10 Wood, Athenae Owoniensis, 1721, 1, 422 ff. 
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Certainly these lines apply very well to Waller’s plot, his attempt 
to seize London on behalf of the King, and his subsequent confes- 
sions and exposures before the bar of the House of Commons. 
Whether or not the realization of this unintentional aptness caused 
Denham’s ears to tingle and his hair to stand on end, as Gosse 
dramatically suggests, the lines were dropped in 1655. There 
is no prosodical reason for this; indeed, the lines are technically 
good, better than many that he retained. Yet as there must have 
been some reason for cancelling them, it seems a permissible in- 
ference that it was a personal one; that he became dissatisfied 
with them since they could be taken to allude to an episode dis- 
creditable to his friend. 

Another though less important link between the two during the 
period after their return to England is the fact that they had a 
common friend in Christopher Wase. In 1652 Waller wrote 
highly recommending Wase as a tutor, and in 1654 his poem To 
my Worthy Friend Mr. Wase appeared in Wase’s translation of 
the Cynegeticon of Gratius Faliscus. Wase dedicated the book 
to Lord Herbert, son of the Earl of Pembroke to whom he was 
tutor..2, Now Denham was at this time living with the Earl, and 
in 1658 took Lord Herbert abroad with him.** Wase must have 
known and admired Denham’s poetry, for after Denham’s death 
Wase wrote an elegy to him.** 

Finally in 1658 we come to our last, and most convincing evi- 
dence. In that year was published The Passion of Dido for Aeneas 
..+ Translated by Edmund Waller and Sidney Godolphin. 
Waller’s portion of this joint work was later published separately 
in his collected editions, under the title (Part of the Fourth Bool: 
of Virgil, Translated. It is a passage of 134 lines, running in the 
original from line 437 to line 583. 

Denham also translated part of the fourth book of the Aeneid. 
It was first published in the collected edition of 1668, under the 
title of The Passion of Dido for Aeneas, but was probably written 


11Gosse, From Shakespeare to Pope, 90. 

42 Thorn-Drury, The Poems of Edmund Waller, m1, 97 note. 

** Wood, Athenae Oxoniensis, 11, 423; Calendar State Papers, Domestic, 
1658-9, 580. 

14 State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. 270: 182. 
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about 1653. Wood says that when Denham was with the Earl of 
Pembroke, 1653-54 or later, he translated “one of Virgil’s Aenei- 
dos.”?5 Denham’s only other Virgilian translation, The Destruc- 
tion of Troy, a part of the second book, was published in 1656, 
and according to the title page of this edition was written in 1636. 
Evidence of style supports this statement. Wood must refer, 
therefore, to Denham’s Passion of Dido for Aeneas as the poem 
written 1653 or later. Denham’s poem is also an incomplete 
translation, beginning at line 275 of the original. As in his other 
translations; he condenses greatly, but in this instance he omits 
altogether a passage of about 130 lines, save for a few scattered 
lines to bridge the gap. These lines omitted by Denham are pre- 
cisely the lines translated by Waller.*® 

The coincidence is too striking to be accidental. Either Waller 
translated them because Denham omitted them, or, as is much 
more likely, Denham omitted them because he knew Waller had 
translated or intended to translate them. Here again, perhaps, 
we have a gesture of personal friendship. Why Waller translated 
no more, or why Denham’s translation wes not printed with Wal- 
ler’s instead of Godolphin’s I do not know. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that in this instance Waller and Denham knew of each other’s 
work.*? 

We see then that from 1635 on, Denham’s life touched Waller’s 
on numerous occasions, and that the two men were thrown to- 
gether under circumstances that must have resulted in intimacy. 
What conclusions in regard to their poetry are we to draw from 
these facts? As the parallel passages revealed, Denham, in his 
most important and one of his earliest poems, Cooper's Hill, was 
clearly influenced by Waller, and it is probable that this was the 
result of personal friendship. There are no further linguistic 
echoes of Waller in Denham’s later work, nor has Waller any 
traces of Denham. Yet Denham must have kept in touch with 
Waller’s verse (we have seen that he did in at least one instance), 


18 Wood, Athenae Oxoniensis, 1, 423. 

16 Waller begins 15 lines before Denham breaks off. Waller translates 
437 to 583; Denham omits 452 to 583. 

17 Godolphin’s portion shows no trace of Denham’s influence, 
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and Waller could not have avoided knowing so famous a poem as 
Cooper’s Hill.** 

Their styles are distinct. Yet each developed a similar tech- 
nique of the heroic couplet; each as he matured wrote couplets 
more and more closely approaching Augustan cadence and polish. 
I do not believe that either of them consciously attempted a revo- 
lution in prosody, nor do I believe that either consciously imitated 
the other. Yet seeing that their personal and literary relation- 
ships were close, it is a reasonable assumption that their influence 
was interactive, and even if subconscious, none the less effective. 


Yale University. THEODORE H. BANKS. 





A TEST FOR UDALL’S AUTHORSHIP. 


It is common knowledge that the break-up of English prosody 
in the fifteenth century had left the metrics, if they can be dignified 
by such a name, of Udall’s contemporaries in a state of utter chaos. 
Of regular recurrence of accent they are almost totally innocent, 
and even the four beat line, that last resource of those who wish 


to see some vestiges of system in their work, often breaks down 
lamentably in actual practice. If we disregard entirely the matter 
of accentuation and resort to mere syllable counting, the result 
is equally confusing. The dramatic writers of this period seem 
to have cared little how short or how long their lines might be. 
In Albion Knight, for instance, there are 24.6% ten syllable lines, 
20% eleven syllable lines, 20% nine syllable lines, 15% eight syl- 


18 There is one possible, though by no means certain, echo of Cooper’s 
Hill in Waller’s On the Duke of Monmouth’s expedition, 1679: 
“... his (the mountains) curled brows 
Frown on the gentle stream which calmly flows, 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat: 
The common fate of all that’s high or great.” 
Cooper’s Hill, 219-222. 


“ But seeing envy, like the sun, does beat 
With scorching rays, on all that’s high and great, 
This, ill-requited Monmouth! is the bough 
The Muses send to shade thy conquering brow.” 
On the Duke ete., 33-6. 
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lable lines, and so on thropgh half a dozen other lengths. King 
Darius has 29% nine syllable lines, 23% ten syllable lines, 18.5% 
eight syllable lines, 14.6% eleven syllable lines, ete. Jack Juggler 
has 23% ten syllable lines, 21% eleven syllable lines, 17% twelve 
syllable lines, 15% nine syllable lines, etc. In New Custom the 
twelve syllable line leads with 25%, next comes the eleven syllable 
with 20%, the thirteen syllable with 19%, etc. In The Bugbears 
we have 29.4% of twelve syllable lines, 27.4% of thirteen syllable 
lines, 18.7% of fourteeners, and 13% of eleven syllable lines ; while 
in Gammer Gurton’s Needle the highest type is fourteeners (27.5 
%), followed by thirteeners (22.5%), fifteeners (17%), and 
twelves (16%).* 

The dating of all these plays is dubious, but they illustrate well 
enough the lack of any definite practice on the part of the authors 
of the transition period. It will be noted that in none of these 
plays is there any type of line that reaches a higher percentage 
than 29.4%; also that out of six plays we have four different 
lengths used as the preferred type and that the second choice is 
so close a runner-up as to be within from 2% to 6% of the first. 

In the most cases even the third choice is within 6% of the first. 
Such a condition indicates that the emergence of any particular 
type of line as favorite is to be charged to blind luck rather than 
to conscious choice on the author’s part. 

I wish now to.turn to three plays which are notable exceptions 
to this condition. Ralph Roister Doister, Respublica, and Jacob 
and Esau, besides being written in couplets and divided into acts 
and scenes (a very unusual practice in this period), all have an- 
other significant point in common: the unquestioned predominance 
of the twelve syllable line. In the first it amounts to 68% of the 
total, in the second to 75%, and in the third to 68%. Not only 
this, but each also exhibits the same type of line as a second choice, 
namely the eleven syllable line. In this case the figures are: 
Roister Doister 21.6%, Respublica 17%, Jacob and Esau 24%. 
The third highest in each case, thirteeners, drops to the low figures 
of 6%, 6%, and 4%, respectively. The few examples of other 
types are all below 5%. In view of the situation described in the 


1For the purpose of this paper I have considered only plays written 
in couplets, 
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first paragraph, I do not think it is overstating the case to Bay 
that these three plays show an extraordinary metrical similarity 
and that in all probability they were written by the same man.” 

Now we know that Ralph Roister Doister was the work of 
Nicholas Udall and each of the other two plays has been attributed 
to him by modern scholars. L. A. Magnus has presented, in his 
introduction to the Early English Text Society edition, fairly con- 
vincing evidence for Respublica on the grounds of style, vocabulary, 
and historical probability, while Professor C. W. Wallace * says of 
Jacob and Esau: “ It seems remarkable that students of the drama 
have not long ago universally recognized Udall in this play.” He 
does not present his reasons, but it may be stated in passing that 
the fact that Udall is known to have written a play in English 
called Ezechias, produced after his death on the occasion of the 
Queen’s visit to Cambridge in 1564, lends weight to a claim for 
his authorship of another Biblical play. It has always been difficult 
to gain general acceptance of such attributions on the basis of the 
sorts of evidence just mentioned, but I think that any reader of 
Respublica and Jacob and Esau will agree that the wit of the lines 
and the eye for dramatic situations shown in them is quite equal 
to that shown in Roister Doister, even though the nature of the 
subject matter prevents them from being as boisterously amusing 
as the latter. I offer the new evidence given in this article as 
additional reason to believe these plays to be Udall’s work and 
suggest that the time is now ripe for a careful reconsideration of 
the question of his authorship. The definite addition of them to 
the list of his works would, if agreed upon, give us a much clearer 
picture of one of the principal figures in the transitional period of 
the drama. 


LEICESTER BRADNER. 
Brown Uniwersity. 





* These figures, compared with those given for Jack Juggler, should be 
sufficient answer to the ingenious theory of W. H. Williams (Mod. Lang. 
Rev., vil, 289) that Udall was the author of that play. 

* Evolution of the English Drama, p. 101. 
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THE EARLY STAGE HISTORY OF THE FIRST 
HEROIC PLAY 


In 1661, shortly after the Earl of Orrery had arrived in Dublin 
as one of the new lord justices for Ireland, he wrote the first 
heroic play, The General. Yet any definite connection between 
The General and the Irish stage had remained unsuspected until 
the recent discovery of a letter* to Sir Edward Dering, com- 
mander of the royal troops at Dublin. Dering, a literary inti- 
mate of the Earl of Orrery, was the author of the epilogue to 
Katharine Philips’ Pompey, produced at the Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, in February 1663. In this letter, which bears the date 
of September 15, 1664, The General is stated to have been “ form- 
erly acted in Ireland by the name of Altamira, but much altered 
and improved” for its appearance in London as “ Lord Orerys 
new play.” The vagueness of the statement is indeed tantalizing. 
It opens a whole new past in the stage history of The General, 
and yet offers no particulars as to time or circumstance. Partial 
details, however, seem to be now forthcoming, through a reference 
furnished me by Dr. J. L. Hotson. 

In the state newsbook, Mercurius Publicus, for the week of 
October 23-30,.1662.* occurs the following item: 


Dublin, Oct. 21. On the 18. [i. e. Saturday] at evening the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and most of the persons of Honor in these parts were entertained 
by the Earle of Orery at Thomas Court where his Lordship treated them 
with a noble Banquet and a Play of his own making. 


The play of Orrery’s own making mentioned in the foregoing dis- 
patch is doubtless Altamira, later entitled in its revised form for 
London performance The General. Of all Orrery’s plays it alone 
is known to have been acted in Ireland before 1664, the year when 
his plays began to appear on the London stage. Furthermore, 
up to October, 1662, Orrery, as far as can be learned, had written 
only one other play, lost at the present day. The manuscript of 


1 Rev. Eng. Stud., 11, 206 ff. 

2 Tbid., 11, 459. 

3 Letters of Orinda to Poliarchus (London, 1729), 115. 
*B. M., E195, No. 140. 

5 Orrery’s State Letters (Dublin, 1743), 1, 76, 98. 
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this now missing piece had however been sent in February, 1662, 
to the Duke of Ormonde, who was at the time in London, but who 
had come in July to Ireland as the new Lord Lieutenant. On 
the occasion of this banquet for the Duke, when Orrery would be 
anxious to show especial honor to his distinguished guest in the 
way of highly pleasing entertainment, he would almost certainly 
not choose to entertain the Lord Lieutenant with a play already 
for some period in the latter’s hands. On the other hand, Alta- 
mira, in manuscript, had greatly pleased the King the previous 
year. This fact was well known to the Lord Lieutenant, and 
hence would be a reason of no small consequence for its stage 
presentation before him under Orrery’s auspices. The presump- 
tion therefore that the dispatch in Mercurius Publicus refers to a 
private production of Altamira appears scarcely open to question. 

That performance, according to the newsbook, took place at 
Thomas Court, apparently the palatial residence of the Earl of 
Orrery, situated close to Dublin on the southwest. Originally the 
abbey of Saint Thomas the Martyr, the building, during the reign 
of Henry VIII, came into the hands of the Brabazon family, later 
the Earls of Meath,’ from whom Orrery seems to have leased the 
property. The frater, or large hall, of the former abbey was 
probably the scene of the banquet in honor of the Lord Lieutenant. 
There, on a temporary stage erected at one end, the play may be 
imagined to have been acted after the fashion of Elizabethan pri- 
vate dramatic entertainments. In Restoration times, however, 
such a performance at the manor of a nobleman was a most unusual 
occurrence, and is worthy of considerable notice. 

For so important an occasion the Earl of Orrery likely hired 
the best actors obtainable, who were the recently formed company 
at the new Smock Alley Theatre. This theatre under the man- 
agement of John Ogilby had just been opened. Katharine 
Philips wrote from Dublin on October 19, the day following the 
acting of Altamira at Thomas Court, that there was “new play 
house here . . . but the scenes are not yet made.”*® The private 


* Ibid., 1, 76. 

™ Warburton, J., Hist. of City of Dublin (1818), 1, 319; Official Guide 
to Dublin, 67. For these references I am indebted to Dr. Hotson and 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence. 

® Letters of Orinda to Poliarchus (London, 1705), 79. 
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production of October 18 was surely therefore the maiden stage 
appearance of Altamira. Perhaps indeed it was the only occasion 
on which the play was acted in Ireland but the statement in the 
letter to Dering would seem to imply a longer stage career there. 
If Ogilby’s company were the actors before the Lord Lieutenant 
at Thomas Court, there is every reason to suppose that Orrery 
would allow them thereafter to produce Altamira as part of their 
repertoire at the Smock Alley Theatre. A few months later he 
took the lead in securing the production there of Katharine 
Philips’ Pompey. Certainly he might be expected to have an 
equal interest in seeing his own play on the same stage. If so 
acted, Altamira was probably put on the boards at Smock Alley 
by November, 1662, at least, and thus came to be the first play by 
a Restoration author acted at the Dublin theatre. In any case, 
its maiden performance, before a private audience at the author’s 
residence, on October 18, 1662, marks the first production of a 
Restoration heroic play, preceding the first London production, 
that of The Indian Queen, by considerably more than a year. 


Wiiu1am S. Crark. 
Amherst College. 





LEIGH HUNT AND THE PLAIN DEALER 


From September 4, 1830, until February 13, 1832, Leigh Hunt 
carried on almost single-handed The Tatler, A Journal of Litera- 
ture and the Stage. When at the latter date ill health and other 
circumstances made it impossible for him to edit the journal any 
longer, he announced that fact in his customary “ Farewell to the 
Readers.” That address however contained the following conso- 
latory sentence: “At all events, those who do not like to part with 
an old acquaintance, even for habit’s sake, and those who have 
got accustomed to the tone of certain articles in this paper, may 
not be unwilling to hear, that they may perhaps find something 
to remind them of it, in the pages of a new weekly journal, called 
the Plain Dealer.’* But Alexander Ireland, the first biblio- 


Quoted in A. Ireland, List of the Writings of William Hazlitt and 
Leigh Hunt (London, 1868), p. 147. 
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grapher of Hunt, was unable to find any trace of The Plain Dealer 
in the British Museum Library, and so concluded that Hunt had 
never carried out his intention of publishing it.? And later biblio- 
graphers* have apparently all accepted Ireland’s conclusion. 

But there is now in the Periodical Room of the British Museum 
a complete file of The Plain Dealer. It was first issued January 1, 
1832, as a political weekly, printed on a sheet of regular news- 
paper size. Hunt probably did not take charge, however, until the 
fifth number (there is a prospectus presumably from his pen in 
No. 4), when it was amalgamated with The Constitution, another 
weekly, and its size reduced to a large octavo. Its heading then 
read : 

The Plain Dealer./ No. 35.4 London, January 29, 1832. 


Paper, Print, ete. 34%2,d. Price 7d. 
Taxes on Knowledge 31% d. 


The periodical did not thrive in its new form: it languished 
through four numbers and came to an end with No. 38 [8], 
February 19. Its fate was a bitter blow to Hunt. He does not 
mention the episode in his Autobiography, but in an unpublished 
letter to Carlyle dated March 1, 1832,° he alludes to it in the fol- 
lowing terms: “I have had a great blow since I saw you, which 
knocks up my prospect of half week luxury; and the worst of it 
was, that it was knocked up in the most childish manner, the Pro- 
prietor of a new paper, which they had got me to conduct, putting 
a stop to it at the end of three weeks, because it did not flourish 
in that time! I never had so tremendous a compliment paid me 
before, or one that ended in so frightful a rebuke.” 


2 Tbid., p. 147 n. 

*C. Monkhouse. Life of Leigh Hunt (London, 1893), pp. i-xv; Auto- 
biography of Leigh Hunt (ed. Ingpen; Westminster, 1903), 11, 273-299. 
Mr. Kent, in Leigh Hunt as Poet and Essayist (London and New York, 
1889), pp. 527-8, and Mr. Milford, in The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt 
(Oxford Press, 1922), pp. 736-65, do not list any of the periodicals edited 
by Hunt. 

“For reasons which can be surmised from the event, The Plain Dealer 
took over the serial numbering of The Constitution. 

5 From a manuscript copy among the Ireland mss. in the Public Refer- 
ence Library, Manchester, England. This extract is printed with the kind 
permission of Mr. Alexander Carlyle. 
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But in the few numbers which are extant one can see no reason 
why the paper should have flourished. Hunt was no longer a 
“Robin Hood” of politics: in bad health, and tired through and 
through with the long strain of The Tatler, he could not wake 
any zest. His articles sound weary. And without that peculiar 
tone which he had given to The Examiner, The Plain Dealer was 
only a very mediocre weekly newspaper of Radical and Reform 
opinions. 

G. D. Stout. 


Harvard University. 





CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE GRANT 
OF A CIVIL LIST PENSION TO WILLIAM 
WORDSWORTH, 1842. 


The Melbourne ministry had, shortly before its resignation in 
August, 1841, discussed Wordworth’s claims to a civil list pension. 
But it was decided to let the incoming ministry, under Sir Robert 
Peel, take care of Wordsworth. The reason for this decision seems 
to have been that nearly the entire sum available for pensions 


such as the one contemplated for Wordsworth was absorbed by a 
pension of £1000? granted to Sir John Newport who had resigned 
the office of comptroller-general of the exchequer in favor of Lord 
Monteagle, a member of the, Melbourne ministry. 

Some time in the early part of the following year, 1842, Lord 
Monteagle wrote a letter or memorandum setting forth Words- 
worth’s claims to a pension from the government and sent this 
paper to the poet. Wordsworth showed it to Gladstone * who was 
known to be a personal friend of the prime minister. Gladstone 
forwarded Monteagle’s memorandum to Sir Robert Peel. How- 


*See Lord John Russell to Lord Melbourne, July 23, 1841. Copy, the 
Russell Papers, Public Record Office Ms. 

* Gladstone to Peel, Aug. 18, 1842. Sir Robert Peel from His Private 
Papers. Ed. by C. S. Parker (London, 1899), m1, 437. 

* See articles on Lord Monteagle and Sir John Newport in Dictionary 
of National Biography, XL, 358; Lim, 427-429. 

“Wordsworth to Gladstone, June 28 and July 11, 1842. Letterg of 
the Wordsworth Family from 1787-1885. Ed. by William Knight (Bos- 
ton, 1907), m1, 246-248. 


3 
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ever, he had seen it before that time and, as will be seen from the 
following letter, Lord Monteagle’s advocacy of a pension for 
Wordsworth nearly destroyed his chance of securing one at this 


time. 
Peel to Gladstone : 


Confidential. Whitehall, Oct. 10, 1842. 


My dear Gladstone, 

I had seen the enclosed memm before you sent it to‘me—and I returned 
it to the Party who shewed it to me, with the observation, that the 
writing of this memm was a very shabby act on the part of Lord Mont- 
eagle—He and his friends did nothing for Mr. Wordsworth—They granted 
seven or eight hundred per annum last year to the music masters and 
Dancing Masters who had attended the Queen in her youth—and now 
Lord Monteagle wants to get for himself the credit of being instru- 
mental in procuring a Pension for Mr. Wordsworth. 

I have other instances of the same kind within my knowledge—posthu- 
mous declarations of good intentions with regard to Pensions—which 
there was not a pretence of leaving unfulfilled had they been seriously 
entertained. 

I wish I had never seen this memm of Lord Monteagle—for it is very 
difficult for me to overcome the obstacle which it presents in my mind 
to a compliance with the proposal it contains. 

I wish you would be good enough to return it to Mr. Wordsworth to 
say that I have not yet considered what arrangement I shall make with 
regard to the pittance available this year for the grant of Civil List 
Pensions—that if the late Govt. had intended to grant a Pension to 
Wordsworth they had ample means of doing it; that frequent oppor- 
tunities have presented themselves since the absorption of nearly a years 
available means in the grant to Sir John Newport—that I do not attach 
the slightest weight to this memm and that I think it ought not to have 
been written and sent to Mr. Wordsworth by Lord Monteagle. 

So much for this memm and for the claim founded upon it. 

The sum really at my disposal for this year is not more than £600 
the other moiety is unavoidably engaged. 

I wish to appropriate this sum to the reward & encouragement of 
literary and scientific labours. 

The condition & pecuniary circumstances of Parties who may be con- 
sidered qualified to benefit by it are of course material elements in the 
Consideration. 

Can you tell me confidently what are those of Mr. Wordsworth—If 
they are very straightened I should be disposed (forgetting Lord Mont- 
eagle & his memorandum) to recognize Mr. ‘Wordsworth’s claim as a 
very strong one—but I know cases of eminent scientific merit, and literary 
too, where the means of the Parties are extremely limited—and compara- 
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tive necessity as well as comparative distinction & fame must therefore 
be adverted to in the appropriation of so small a sum as that which is 
at my disposal. 

Has the recent extension of Copyright made any material difference in 
the position of Mr. Wordsworth? 

Can you assist me in procuring, without wounding anyone’s feelings, 
information which it was always painful to seek, but which, in order 
that I may act justly—I must somehow or other procure—I mean in- 
formation as to the pecuniary circumstances of Mr. Wordsworth. 


Ever yours 


Rrt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone. Robert Peel © 


Gladstone replied to this letter on the following day. 


Private & Confidential. 
ee Oct. 11. 42 
My dear Sir Robert Peel, 

I have written to Mr. Wordsworth to the effect which you wish, and I 
have returned to him Lord Monteagles memorandum. 

I do not believe that he attaches much weight to that document: I 
am sure that he must know that it cannot possibly be a foundation for 
any claim upon you. Speaking from my recollections, I am under the 
impression that he regarded it as a testimonial and nothing more. From 
putting together the facts and dates I gather most distinctly that Mr. 
Wordsworth’s claim was raised at the time when Lord Monteagle made 
the arrangement for himself which attracted so much notice under the 
name of Sir John Newport: he found that claim in competition with 
his own & threw it overboard accordingly. 

With regard to Mr. Wordsworth’s circumstances I know that they are 
straitened: I think I know that he must depend considerably on assistance 
from his son who now enjoys an income of I think something like £500 
a year as Distributor of Stamps; he has an old clerk, who assisted him 
in his office, & I imagine in various ways as to business, to whom he 
allows £100 a year: and this he said to me must continue. I will en- 
deavour however to reduce to greater precision, by inquiries where upon 
reflection I may think it most practicable, my own impressions which are 
to the effect that he has but few hundreds a year. 

I do not doubt that his situation is improved by the new copyright act: 
such improvement however must I think be very limited in its pecuniary 
effects. 

I deem it a great honour to take part, in any manner, in giving effect 
to ideas so strictly just as those appear to be, upon which you propose 





5 Copy, the Peel Papers, British Museum Add. Mss. 40, 469, ff. 259-261. 
Extracts from this letter are printed in Parker, Peel Papers, 111, 437, 438. 
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to proceed: even were the subject of consideration a person of less merit 
than Mr. Wordsworth. 
Of course you will hear from me whenever I have learned anything 
worth placing before you. 
I remain ever 
Most truly yours 


(Signed) W. E. Gladstone.® 


Two days later Gladstone was able to supply more definite and 
detailed information as to the financial affairs of Wordsworth. 


Private & Confidential, 
Whitehall, Octr. 13. 42. 
My dear Sir Robert Peel 

I have obtained, through Mr. Moxon, Mr. Wordsworth’s publisher and 
friend, information upon which I think you may entirely rely. 

1. Mr. Wordsworth’s present available income is not more than £300 a 
year: including an annuity of £100 left him by the late Sir G. Beaumont. 
This sum does not include the annual premium on a sum of £1000 for 
which his life is insured. 

Out of this income he has to support a sister who is not of entirely 
sound mind: who is obliged to have an attendant, and has no means 
whatever of her own. 

He lived with this sister for many years, some time ago, in a small house 
on Grassmere, on £70 a year. He has two sons and a daughter. One 
son was appointed by you Govt. distributor of stamps at Carlisle. The 
salary and emoluments amount to £650 per ann.: out of which he defrays 
the charge of clerks and his office. 

The other son he educated at Oxford, at the heavy cost of £1000. He 
is now a clergyman with a very small living and six children—and has 
heretofore received assistance from his father. 

The daughter is married to a man without property: her father’s little 
fortune is settled on her. 

A letter has recently been received from Mrs. Wordsworth, in which— 
without any reference to inquiries such as I have made—she states that 
it will be necessary for them to leave their house, unless they are enabled 
to keep it by aid from their son the Distributor. (I gather from what I 
have learned that the assistant or clerk whom I mentioned in my last 
[letter] is probably provided for by some arrangement under Mr. Words- 
worth jun.) 

Mr. Wordsworth himself is in his 73d year. 

2. As to his works. 





* Original Ms. Peel Papers, British Museum Add. Mss. 40, 469 ff. 263- 
265. 
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I believe that until within the last six or eight years they were pro- 
ductive of little pecuniary profit. 

Mr. Moxon has shown me exactly his receipts since 1836. 

They amount to £1423. This has either been spent, or it is included 
in the small capital from which the income named above is drawn. It 
is important however to say that the chief part of this sum was paid ta 
Mr. W. in 1836, viz. £1000. There is now an extraordinary deadness 
in the book trade: & the last edition of Mr. Wordsworth’s works has 
as yet only paid expenses. 

During the last summer he was in town: When he recewed from Mr. 
Moxon an advance of £50 on the expected profits of the remainder of 
the edition—which was to meet the expenses of his trip. The new act 
does not in any way increase his immediately available means. 

I have told Mr. Moxon nothing of my object: but that I should ask 
and use his information under the strictest confidence. 

If you wish for further explanations I have no doubt they can be had. 


I remain 


Most faithfully yours 
Right Hon. (Signed) 'W. E. Gladstone.” 
Sir Robert Peel 


The facts contained in this letter caused Sir Robert Peel to 


offer immediately a pension for life of £300 a year to Wordsworth. 
The offer was made in a gracious letter of Oct. 15, 1842,° and it 
was accepted by the poet in a letter to Sir Robert Peel of Oct. 
17th.® 


PAUL KNAPLUND. 
University of Wisconsin. 





7 Original Ms.; ibid., ff. 267-269. 

A copy of this letter is found among the Peel Papers in the British 
Museum; ibid., ff. 272, 273. It is printed in full in Christopher Words- 
worth, Memoirs of William Wordsworth (London, 1851), 11, 388, 389. 

* Original Ms. Peel Papers, British Museum Add. Mss. 40, 469, ff. 274 
275. Printed in Parker, Peel Papers, m1, 438, 439. 
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ANALOGUES OF THE STORY OF CHDMON 


If I understand the note on ‘Bede and Pausanias’ (M.D. N. 
xxi. 535 f.) aright, a search for further parallels of Bede’s famous 
Cxedmon Story is deemed a desideratum. 

Among my old notes on Cedmon I find some ordinary references 
to books in which similar legends are mentioned, most of those 
statements, it seems, going back, directly or indirectly, to that 
great storehouse of learning known as Grimm’s Deutsche Myth- 
ologie (pp. 659 [579], 859 [755], cf. Vol. m1, p. 276). The 
analogues adduced (varying, indeed, in their closeness to the Bede 
version) are the stories about Hesiod, Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus ; 
the tale of Hallbjgorn hali (in forleifs pattr jarlsskalds, conveni- 
ently accessible in Holthausen’s Altislindisches Lesebuch, p. 
85 f.) ; besides, of course, the account of the Praefatio and Versus 
de Poeta, which may be found in editions of the Heliand.2? In 
the last mentioned instance a literary dependence on Bede has 
been established. 

Bouterwek (Cedmon’s biblische Dichtungen I, p. cexxvii) added 
to his comment the quaint note: “Von einer ganz dhnlichen 
Vision einer spiten griechischen Dichterin erinnere ich mich ir- 
gendwo gelesen zu haben.” Perhaps he merely had in mind the 
story of Helena appearing to Homer at night and urging him to 
compose a poem about the Trojan war (quoted from Isocrates by 
Grimm, p. 859 [755]). Palgrave (whose paper is out of reach) 
expressed the opinion: narratiunculam qua Czedmon repente ad 
carmina facienda aptus evasisse perhibetur, inter eas fabulas ha- 
bendam que per ora hominum volitent, plurimisque exdem locis 
occurrant (Sandras, De carminibus Anglo-Saxonicis Cedmoni ad- 
judicatis disquisitio, p. 32). . 

In all probability, many more parallels could easily be produced. 

Be it remembered that Jacob Grimm’s Mythologie appeared a 
good many decades ago. 


Fr. KLAEBER. 
Unwwersity of Minnesota. 


1Cf. Plummer’s Baeda I, p. 254. 

2On the text published by Cordesius (Opusc. et Epist. Hincmari Re- 
mensis Archiepiscopi, Paris, 1615), see Schmeller, Glossariwm Sawonicum, 
p. xic; Windisch, Der Heliand und seine Quellen, p. 1 ff. 
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A LETTER BY GEORGE SAND ON WORLD PEACE 


In 1846 George Sand was approaching the close of what is 
generally called her second or socialistic period (1840-1848), dur- 
ing which she came under the influence of sundry sociological, 
socialistic, and philosophic dreamers—Saint-Simon, Proudhon, 
Michel (de Bourges), Lamennais, Pierre Leroux, Agricol Per- 
diguier, Fourier, Louis Blanc,—whose schemes for the regeneration 
of humanity left a profound imprint on her novels. But, prone as 
George Sand was to champion divers panaceas for the ills of man- 
kind, there was one remedy at which her common sense rebelled, 
namely, the abolishment of war, the idéal de paix chrétienne sur 
toute la face de la terre, and the settlement of international dis- 
putes by les congrés des nations. Her knowledge of European 
political intrigues was too wide to allow her to put trust in the 
pacific intentions of Metternich, Nicholas I, and the astute states- 
men of Great Britain. 

The letter published below was written by George Sand on April 
4, 1846, to George Sumner, then a resident of Paris. In addition 
to Mme Sand’s views on universal peace, the letter contains a 
reference to the Oregon question and a mention of one of the 
author’s intimate friends, the English actor Macready.t It runs 
as follows: 


Depuis plusieurs jours je veux vous répondre, mon cher Monsieur Sum- 
ner,? mais je voulais auparavant lire le discours de Monsieur votre frére,* 





1I wish to thank my friend Professor Merle Curti, of Smith College, 
for calling my attention to George Sand’s letter. It is virtually inedited. 
The three sentences published by Edward L. Pierce in his Memoir and 
Letters of Charles Sumner, Boston, 1877-1893, m1, 374, were selected by 
that biographer only because they furnish information concerning Sumner. 

?George Sumner (1817-1863), younger brother of the American states- 
man Charles Sumner, made Paris his home from 1838 to 1852. He was 
a deep student of European politics and contributed to foreign reviews 
and to American periodicals. Upon his return to the United States, he 
lectured before lyceums. In 1853 he declined the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

*On July 4, 1845, Charles Sumner (1811-1874) delivered in Boston 
the annual City Oration. His speech, an argument against war, bore the 
title “The True Grandeur of Nations.” For details concerning it, see 
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et le tems me manquait absolument. Je n’ai pu encore en connaitre qu’une 
partie, qui me parait pleine de bonnes idées et de bons sentiments, mais 
puisque je suis a tout instant interrompue et que je lis si lentement, 
je ne veux pas tarder davantage 4 vous remercier et A vous prier de le 
remercier de ma part. Son idéal de paix chrétienne sur toute la face 
de la terre est, sans doute, une grande vérité, mais je ne comprendrais 
pas beaucoup que cela fit applicable & une nation en particulier, méme 
aux Etats-Unis, lorsque toutes les autres nations sont sur le pied de 
guerre, et que l’Angleterre, comme un oiseau de proie, plane sur toutes 
les régions mal gardées.* Je ne crois pas que nous touchions A cet Age 
heureux od les congrés des nations régleraient leurs différends sans se 
réserver de recourir 4 l’ultima ratio. Voyez done ce que sont mainte- 
nant les gouvernements de l’Autriche et de la Russie, et dites-moi, si, au 
lieu de profiter des avantages et des douceurs de la paix, toutes ‘les 
nations généreuses et civilisées ne devraient pas se lever pour les ren- 
verser. Nous, nous sommes trop prés de la malheureuse Pologne,® nous 





Edward L. Pierce, op. cit., II, chap. xxvmu. During his entire lifetime 
Charles Sumner was an ardent advocate of international arbitration. In 
a letter to his brother George, dated July 17, 1849, he says: “ Most 
clearly do I see that this cause [Peace] is destined to a triumph much 
earlier than many imagine.... If the friends of progress in Europe 
would aim at the armies and navies, direct all their energies at these 
monster evils, all else that can reasonably be desired will soon follow” 
(Pierce, op. cit., m1, 44). 

‘During the ten years previous to the date of George Sand’s letter, 
England had indeed been most active in the four quarters of the globe: 
she had had trouble with the Irish, with the Boers in South Africa, and 
with her colonists in Canada and in Borneo; she had seized Aden, and 
had preferred claims for territory against the Republic of Honduras, in 
Central America; she had taken a hand in the Turkish-Egyptian War, 
and had waged war in China and in Afghanistan; she had extended her 
settlements in Australia, had won Hongkong, and had continued the 
occupation of India. George Sumner, like George Sand, was a pro- 
nounced Anglophobe, whereas Charles Sumner admired both England 
and France. On July 6, 1842, Charles wrote an interesting letter to his 
brother, chiding him for his harsh criticisms of England and English 
society (Pierce, op. cit., 11, 213). In this letter, however, Charles Sum- 
ner says: “ Do you know my opinions of English policy, and of English 
government? With these I certainly feel less sympathy than with the 
French.” 

*The inhuman treatment of Poland was the cause of George Sand’s 
hatred of Austria and Russia. The part played by Austria in Italian 
affairs increased her animosity towards Austria. Her liaison (1838-47) 
with Frédéric Chopin, a native of Poland, brought her into contact with 
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autres, et nous sommes trop indignés contre la conduite du chef de 
Vfglise,* pour écouter le conseil de nous croiser les bras. L’Amérique 
est loin, je le sais, elle n’entend pas le cri des victimes; mais cela s’entend 
avec le ceur et l’esprit, plus qu’avec les oreilles, et la cause d’un peuple 
est celle de tous. 

Je ne peux pas étre juge de la question de l’Orégon.? Je ne suis pas 
assez au courant de la politique et j’ignore les raisons particuliéres de 
localité et d’opportunité. Mais, je dis que, si la république américaine a 
des lois sages et humaines, il vaudra mieux pour les provinces con- 
testées d’avoir affaire 4 elle qu’A l’Angleterre et & ses traitans. Je vois 
done 14 un cas de guerre inévitable, un jour ou l’autre, pour l’honneur 
national, c’est-’-dire pour la conscience et l’humanité de vos compatriotes. 

Peut-étre que je me trompe, mais je crois que les nations les plus 
civilisées ont encore & remplir, envers les nations opprimées et asservies, 
de grands devoirs, qui ne pourront se passer du moyen de la guerre, car 
il y a encore des nations rapaces ou tyranniques qui font le métier de 
voleurs ou d’assassins. " 


Je suis bien touchée du souvenir que nous garde M. Macready.* La 
tentation d’aller en Angleterre pour l’amour de Shakespere, et par admi- 
ration et sympathie pour son noble interpréte est bien forte! Mais je 
crains fort de n’avoir plus la liberté, c’est-A-dire le tems et l’argent qu’il 





the colony of Polish artists and aristocrats who had been driven to Paris 
by the harsh measures taken by Austria and Russia after the revolution 
of 1830-1831. 

*In 1831 Pope Gregory XVI called in Austrian bayonets to quell the 
revolt against his rule in the Papal States. He promised to make re- 
forms necessary to assure peace in the States, but he did not keep his 
promise. Subsequent revolts in the States in 1843, 1844, and 1845 were 
also put down with the aid of Austria. At the time of Pope Gregory’s 
death (June 1, 1846), the papal prisons were filled with conspirators 
and reformers. 

7In 1846 the dispute between Great Britain and the United States 
concerning the northwest boundary of the United States became acute. 
After a good deal of bickering, with threats of war, the dispute was 
amicably settled in June, 1846. 

® William Charles Macready (1793-1873), the noted English tragedian. 
He played Shakespeare’s characters with marked success and made several 
visits to the United States and to France. In his Diary, January 20, 
1845, Macready says: “Called with Sumner on George Sand; saw her 
son and daughter, a sweet, interesting girl; talked much of Shakespeare 
and of England. I liked her very much. She said she would come to 
England if I would act in London, though she disliked the country so 
much.” In 1847 George Sand dedicated to Macready her novel le Chateau 
des Désertes. 
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me faudrait.* Dites-lui combien nous sommes occupés de lui, mes enfans, 
mes amis et moi, et quelle place il aura toujours dans nos affections. 


Tout A vous 
G. Sanp.?° 


RICHMOND LAURIN HAWKINS 
Harvard University. 





VOLTAIRE AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA: A LETTER 
RECOVERED 


Among the letters of Voltaire’s correspondents listed by L. 
Foulet? as “a retrouver” is one by Veyssiére de La Croze, secre- 
tary of the Queen of Prussia, of May 25, 1728, important not only 
because it shows that as early as 1728 Voltaire had gained the 
favor of the mother of Frederic II, but also because it rectifies 
several errors about Voltaire’s reply (179 of the Moland ed., re- 
printed as Letter 55 in the Foulet ed.). Moland believed that 
Voltaire’s letter was addressed to a secretary of Queen Caroline, 
wife of George II of England and surmised, as did Bengesco sub- 
sequently,? that this secretary might be Lord Hervey, but Eug. 
Ritter * identified his correspondent as Veyssiére de La Croze * 
the mention of whose letter in Charavay’s catalogue for Oct., 1906, 
No. 362, he had noted. He stated, however, that his identification 
did not seem entirely established, since Veyssiére de La Croze 


®George Sand felt the pinch of poverty more than once. In a letter 
written on May 6, 1846, in the midst of preparations for her daughter’s 
wedding, she speaks of “la misére qui augmente 4 Nohant tous les jours,” 
and of the necessity of writing a novel “afin de gagner quelques billets 
de banque.” The novel in question was le Ohdteaw des Désertes (Wladimir 
Karénine, George Sand, sa vie et ses cuvres, 1838-1848, Paris, 1912, pp. 
563-564). 

7° Autograph letter, Harvard University Library, Mss. Amer., 1. 4, car- 
ton 130, no. 71. George Sand did not date her letter. George Sumner 
added the date, April 4, 1846. 

Lucien Foulet, Correspondance de Voltaire (1726-1729), Paris, 1915. 
p. 313. 

2 Bibliographie de Voltaire, m1, 176. 

’RHL, 1907, p. 728. 

*Moland, @uvres complétes de Voltaire, tr, 9, designates him as an 
“€6rudit célébre, qui de bénédictin s’était fait luthérien, et était devenu 
bibliothécaire du roi de Prusse.” 
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mentioned two gold medals sent by the Queen of Prussia, and that 
Voltaire speaks of having received only one. Doubts as to the 
authorship of the letter are dissipated after a reading of the origi- 
nal, which is to be found in the Morgan Collection, bound with 
some letters of Voltaire which already exist in print. The volume 
has a binder’s title, Holograph Letters of Voltaire. 


Monsieur, 

J’ai ’honneur de vous écrire par ordre de notre incomparable Reine qui 
a regu avec plaisir le présent que vous lui avez fait du plus beau Poéme 
Epique que nous aions encore vf dans notre langue. Elle m’a commandé 
de vous remercier de sa part, et de vous faire savoir qu’Elle vous a envoié 
deux médailles d’or, qui vous seront un témoignage de l’estime qu’Elle fait 
de votre excellent ouvrage, et de votre beau présent. Au reste, Monsieur, 
he comptez pas pour mediocre l’approbation que Sa Majesté donne 4 vos 
écrits, je veux dire & votre Oedipe, votre Mariamne, et votre Poéme. 

Elle les a tous lf's et honnorés de son estime. Que ne puis-je ici vous 
faire sentir combien cette approbation vous est glorieuse? Autant que 
notre grande Reine est respectable par son rang, sa naissance et sa vertu, 
autant est-elle estimable par son bon gofit et son discernement. Si votre 
Muse vous inspire 4 chanter les Héros, peut é@tre vous dictera-t-elle un 
jour quelque chose pour une Héroine qui est au dessus de toutes nos 
louanges. 

Aprés un sujet si sublime. je n’ose vous dire, Monsieur. quelle est l’estime 
que j’ai pour vous. Je ne fais pas assez de figure dans le monde pour 
croire que vous’ puissiez vous glorifier de me compter entre vos admira- 
teurs. 

J’ai Vhonneur d’étre avec beaucoup d’estime et de respect, Monsieur, 

Votre trés humble et trés obéissant Serviteur 
a Berlin le 25 de mai 1728. M. Veyssiére La Croze 


Voltaire obviously replies paragraph by paragraph to this letter. 
There is no contradiction in the fact that the sending of two 
medals is announced, while Voltaire refers to one only. The 
reference merely means that a duplicate had been sent him of 
“la médaille dont sa Majesté a bien voulu m’honorer.” It is also 
shown that already in 1728 overtures were made to Voltaire to 
eulogize the Queen of Prussia, which he turned to good account 
by writing: “Je voudrais pouvoir un jour avoir l’honneur de lui 
faire ma cour; il me semble que mes ouvrages en vaudraient mieux 
si j’avais de pareils modéles 4 peindre.” ® 

BARBARA MATULKA. 

New York University. 





5 Foulet, op. cit., p. 164. 
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A REPLY 


In the March issue of M.L. N. I notice a review of my work: 
Le Réle du surnaturel dans les chansons de geste (Champion, 
1926) by Mr. M. Rudwin, which I cannot allow to go unchal- 
lenged. Mr. Rudwin demands an explanation of me: “.. . But 
what the author owes us, indeed, is an explanation of why he has 
chosen a subject for his thesis which had been treated only eight 
years before. He lists Miss Margaret Hallauer’s Basle disserta- 
tion, which bears almost the very same title as his own, without 
saying a word as to the reasons which prompted him to do the 
work over again.” 

My answer is that Mr. Rudwin, as he admits, “ has not read the 
Swiss thesis and cannot tell whether or not it sufficiently covers 
the field.” How is it possible to compare a work with another 
and state that the first repeats the contents of the second, when 
one has not read the second? ‘The little book of Miss Hallauer 
(Das wunderbare Element in den Chansons de geste) is known to 
all those interested in the Middle Ages particularly in the Chan- 
sons de geste. I deemed it useless to refer to it at length. Indeed 
among the numerous letters which I have received from French 
and American scholars, none has incriminated me on that account. 
I thought I had explained my position as regards this and other 
German theses when I said (pp. 76 and 77) that a great manv 
German dissertations had cataloged different forms of supernatural 
in the Chansons de geste, but none of them had ever attempted 
to examine what part or réle this supernatural plays, what evolu- 
tion its action and presentations undergo as time advances and 
the public changes. As for Miss Hallauer’s book (forty nine 
pages only) it is a classification, and classification only of some 
‘supernatural manifestations of the “ Wunderbare Element” in the 
chansons de geste. She considers the plants, stones, weapons, 
automata, relics, fairies, magicians, animals, wonder of nature, 
healings, angels. For each topic she gives a few examples taken 
from the numerous chansons which she has considered. Her ex- 
amplification is far from being exhaustive. She does not make 
the distinction which I strove to establish between Christian super- 
natural and marvellous and her definition of the “ wunderbare ” is 
taken from a XXth century book. She does not follow the evolu- 
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tion of the “ wunderbare” and offers no conclusions of any kind, 
for such was not her aim. She has no Index. 

Mr. Rudwin also suggests that I would have found a far more 
fruitful field for my investigation had I carried it on in any other 
form of medieval literature. But he does not realize that it would 
take more than a lifetime and assuredly more than the few years 
devoted to researches for Ph. D. work to carry on such investiga- 
tion in the wealth of medieval literature. The subject as it was 
seemed limited to a certain aspect, or rather to a distinct literary 
group. Indeed Mr. M. Wilmotte, when I saw him last summer, 
suggested that I might extend my investigations into the adjacent 
field of the romans, for he recognizes no limits between the Chan- 
sons and the Romans. But I cannot accept yet such a point of 
view ; and the research that I continue at present only corroborates 
my thesis. 

As to Mr. Rudwin’s views on the “composition” of my book, 
I can answer only that it is a matter of taste. I cannot quite 
understand the reasons why the Definitions should be made part 
of the Introduction. This chapter is the original part of the book 
and one that must serve as a guide to subsequent chapters. It 
was my own humble contribution, I considered, to the subject. 
And if the Index is called Part V, in what will this affect the 
rest of the thesis? 

Mr. Rudwin has indeed a few kind words for me and condes- 
cends to state that “ Dr. Dickman’s book is far above the average 
American thesis (sic) in the modern language field.” Such pallia- 
tives are ineffective when a reviewer has first doubted the origi- 
nality, I was going to say the honesty of a man’s work. 


ADOLPHE-JACQUES DICKMAN. 
State University of Iowa. 


[Dr. Rudwin writes that it had never been his intention to 
accuse Dr. Dickman of plagiarizing Miss Hallauer’s book, but that 
he is still convinced that Dr. Dickman should have spoken of it 
at greater length. 


—H. ¢. LJ 
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UNE REPONSE 


Je remercie M. Chinard d’avoir attiré mon attention sur les 
inexactitudes contenues dans mes notes. J’ai examiné celle qu’il 
visait surtout et j’ai pu y corriger une faute d’impression (inter- 
version de chiffres). J’espére par 1a avoir libéré les lecteurs de 
ma seconde édition, si cette édition voit le jour, du sentiment de 
“ défiance” éprouvé par M. Chinard devant mes références. 

A son tour M. Chinard a mal lu mon texte. C’est 4 Swift, non 
4 Collins, comme il me le fait dire, que Montesquieu a emprunté 
Virrévérence de la lettre XXIV. 

A propos de la lettre XCVII, on sera heureux d’apprendre que 
le principe fondamental de la gravitation, que j’attribuais 4 New- 
ton, se trouve déja, selon M. Chinard, dans Descartes, et que c’est 
la que Montesquieu I’a trouvé. 

Je n’aurais pas cru que l’on ptit hésiter sur les phrases de la 
lettre CIV, ot je vois une influence directe de Locke. Que M. 
Chinard lise ou relise le Gouvernement civil de ce philosophe, sur- 
tout les objections qu’il dirige contre Hobbes, et il découvrira tout 
de suite ce qu’il y a de lockien dans le texte de Montesquieu 
(Barckh. 1, 199, 20 et 30). 

M. Chinard me plaisante agréablement sur le fait que le Régent 
a félicité Georges I de son avénement au tréne d’Angleterre, fait 
que je cite, 4 cdté de beaucoup d’autres, comme une preuve de 
Vanglomanie de Philippe d’Orléans. Il y voit un geste banal. 
Oublie-t-il dans quelles conditions l’électeur de Hanovre prenait 
la couronne d’Angleterre? Quelles étaient les traditions de la 
politique francais 4 ’égard des Stuarts? Cela non plus je n’avais 
pas jugé utile de le rappeler. Mais je vois qu’il faut tout dire. 

Je n’insisterai pas plus longtemps sur le genre d’objections que 
me fait M. Chinard. Elles ressemblent toutes 4 celles-la. Mon 
honorable contradicteur, c’est visible, n’aime ni la méthode ni les 
conclusions de mon livre. Il a une conception de Vhistoire litté- 
raire. J’en ai une autre. J’estime que Vhistorien de la littérature 
doit essayer de retrouver le sens des événements et d’en indiquer 
les conséquences. Je crois méme que c’est 1a l’essentiel de sa tache. 
M. Chinard est d’un avis opposé. I] affirme que j’apporte des 
préventions dans cette étude. On est toujours “prévenu” pour 
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les gens qui ne sont pas de votre avis. Le tout est de savoir si 
j’ai appuyé mon interprétation sur de bonnes raisons, et de cela 
les lecteurs impartiaux de mon Romantisme, si j’ai la bonne for- 
tune d’en trouver en Amérique, jugeront. 
Louis REYNAUD. 
Université de Clerment-Ferrand. 


[Je constate avec regret que M. Reynaud ne répond pas aux 
objections que j’avais soulevées dans le compte-rendu de son ouv- 
rage: Le Romantisme, ses origines anglo-germaniques (M. L. N. 
XLII, p. 188, March, 1927). Il triomphe de ce que ce serait a 
Swift et non 4 Collins, comme je le lui ai fait dire, que Montes- 
quieu aurait emprunté “TV’irrévérence de la lettre XXIV”; qu’il 
s’agisse de Swift ou de Collins, je n’en maintiendrai pas moins 
que les railleries de ce genre loin d’avoir une source anglaise étaient 
communes en France depuis un siécle et demi et que Montesquieu 
n’avait certainement besoin ni de Swift ni de Collins pour plais- 
anter, plus ou moins spirituellement, la Trinité et la transsubstan- 
tiation. A propos de la lettre XCVII, par contre, je n’ai jamais 
attribué 4 Descartes “le principe fondamental de la gravitation.” 
ai simplement dit et je répéte que les deux lois données par 
Montesquieu comme expliquant l’univers sont la deuxiéme loi de 
la nature et son corollaire, le 58° article de la troisiéme partie 
des Principes de la philosophie. Il y a la une question de fait et 
il suffit de se reporter au texte de Descartes, ce que M. Reynaud 
apparemment n’a pas encore fait. Quant 4 la lettre CIV, j’y vois 
une critique et une raillerie du systéme politique anglais, et c’est 
ce que la rend tellement intéressante, puisque Montesquieu devait 
changer totalement d’attitude 4 cet égard. Dans la reconnaissance 
de George I par le Régent, je vois une politique réaliste de con- 
ciliation, qui s’écarte de la politique de Louis XIV, mais que je 
ne saurais qualifier d’anglomane. 

Si les objections que j’ai faites 4 M. Reynaud “ ressemblent 
toutes a celles-la,” je ne peux que remercier mon honorable con- 
tradicteur du compliment qu’il me fait et renvoyer 4 mon compte- 
rendu comme il renvoie 4 son livre. Je suis d’ailleurs entiérement 
d’accord avec lui sur l’object que doit se proposer V’histoire litté- 
raire; mais nous différons sur les conclusions et l’interprétation. 
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Ou M. Reynaud affirme, je réserve mon jugement jusqu’da plus 
ample informé. Je soupgonne que ni l’irrévérence religieuse, ni 
Vesprit de libre examen, ni le naturisme, ne sont entiérement d’im- 
portation anglaise. Et en fait de méthode, je préfére sur ces 
questions encore fort obscures m’en tenir pour l’instant 4 la pre- 
miére régle de Descartes dont M. Keynaud ne rejettera pas sans 
doute V’autorité—G. CHINARD. | 
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Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 1357-1900. 
By Carouine F. E. Spurcron. 3 vols. (5 parts.) Pages 
exliv + 504 + 288 + 152 + 109 + 153 + (Index) 87. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1925. Price 50 s. net. 


It is nearly forty years since Professor J. W. Bright, comment- 
ing on Dr. Furnivall’s appeal for “somebody with access to a large 
library to compile ‘The Praise of Chaucer,’” remarked that “a 
history of opinion relating to Chaucer as a poet, which would be 
made possible by such a collection of evidence, would constitute 
a novel and important adjunct to the history of English Poetry ” 
(MLN, June 1889, tv, 359). For fourteen years Dr. Furnivall’s 
appeal met with no response, but he was not easily discouraged, 
and in 1901 he succeeded in inducing a young scholar to under- 
take the task, which has now been happily accomplished. But I 
do not think that either Dr. Furnivall or Professor Bright, strongly 
as they felt the need of such a survey, can have had any clear 
vision of the manner in which the original plan would grow, in the 
capable hands of Miss Spurgeon, or of the range of interests and 
values which the completed task would possess. 

The three stately volumes in which Miss Spurgeon’s labors 
are incorporated are far more than a record of fluctuating opinion 
concerning Chaucer. Valuable as this is to Chaucer enthusiasts, 
it sinks to a subordinate position in the list of benefits. Professor 
Bright’s prophecy that the survey would “constitute a novel and 
important adjunct to the history of English poetry” is more than 
fulfilled. It turns out that the Chaucerian material proves to be 
a magic touchstone not merely for the testing of individual taste 
and judgment, but for assaying the standards of taste and of 
scholarship of each successive generation of English readers and 
scholars for five hundred years. 

It is easy now to see why this is true. Not only did Chaucer’s 
genuine work vary greatly in subject matter, spirit, and quality, 
but from an early date there was confused with it a large mass 
of writing belonging to other pens and even to other times. With- 
out the aid of Miss Spurgeon’s book it is difficult even for the 
scholar familiar with the work of purgation accomplished in 
the nineteenth century to realize the number and range of the 
productions ascribed to Chaucer in the sixteenth century or the 
inadequacy of the ordinary instruments and methods of criticism 
to accomplish the task of separating the genuine from the spurious. 

The history of the Chaucer canon illustrates even more strik- 
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ingly than that of the Shakespeare canon the fact that when a 
body of mixed work is traditionally assigned to a certain author 
scholars and critics inevitably form their conception of that 
author’s style on the basis of the mixed work and are henceforth 
incapable of distinguishing between the qualities of the genuine 
work and those of the spurious. Thus not only men of excellent 
taste, like Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt and Kents, accepted the Court 
of Love and the Flower and the Leaf as tloroughly representative 
of Chaucer, but even after technical scholarship had made the 
separation, a scholar like William Minto could continue to base 
his study of the characteristics of Chaucer’s poetry upon the spuri- 
ous poems, and a poet-critic like Sidney Lanier could declare: 
“Chaucer’s poem The Flower and the Leafe . . . I do not hesi- 
tate to pronounce a far finer poem than any of the Canterbury 
Tales—in fact, to my thinking, worth all the Canterbury Tales 
put together.” 

On the other hand, it is encouraging to find that men of robuster 
mind—Dryden, Swift, William Blake, Walter Scott—instinctively 
preferred those genuine pieces upon which, as we now perceive, 
Chaucer’s claims to greatness really rest. 

The reasons why such diverse personalities as Abraham Cowley, 
Samuel Johnson, Lord Byron, Anna Seward and Sharon Turner 
“had no taste of him” would also furnish an instructive theme 
for meditation. 

No one familiar with such collections as Miss Spurgeon’s will 
_be surprised to learn that some allusions to Chaucer have escaped 
her attention. I have noted a few and Professor Hyder Rollins 
has given me a considerable number from the seventeenth century, 
but no good purpose would be served by printing them here. Later 
it may be desirable to print a sort of appendix, but meanwhile it 
should be said that it is not at all likely that anything has been 
omitted that would in any respect alter the conclusions reached or 
the picture presented. 

In one instance a bit of hasty translation hides a statement 
which may require investigation. John Bale wrote: “A Guilelmo 
Whyte atque alijs tunc uerbi ministris talia hausisse fertur, quod 
monachorum otia, missantium turbam ingentem, horas non intel- 
lectas, reliquias, ac ceremonias parum probauerit.” This is very 
different from Miss Spurgeon’s free version of it: “It is related 
by William White and other contemporary divines that Chaucer 
by no means approved of the idleness of that great crowd of mumb- 
blers, the monks,” etc. The William White from whom Bale 
asserts that Chaucer drank draughts of true religion was probably 
that zealous Wiclifite who was burned at Norwich in 1428, but 
we have no other information of any connection between him and 
Chaucer ; and Bale’s next statement, that “ Chaucer is said to have 
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lived until 1450,” may well justify the suspicion that he was not 
reporting records or traditions but guessing. 

Although most of the contributions of American scholars to 
the elucidation of Chaucer’s life and work come after 1900 and 
consequently lie beyond the range of Miss Spurgeon’s survey, we 
may well be proud of the American record. James Russell Lowell 
wrote an essay that has become a classic; George P. Marsh in 1859 
and 1862 expressed views which need scarcely any correction after 
the lapse of more than half a century; and Francis James Child 
not only made possible the foundation of the Chaucer Society, but 
by his correspondence with Bradshaw and Furnivall and above all 
by his essays on the language of Chaucer and Gower almost made 
it inevitable. That Mr. Child did not carry out the project of an 
edition of Chaucer, in which he and Charles Eliot Norton and 
A. H. Clough were so keenly interested in the early fifties, can 
only be a matter of vain regret. It is true, as Child said, that 
the time was not ripe for a definitive edition, but the time is not 
yet ripe for that, and there can be no question that if Mr. Child 
had annotated Chaucer as all his students know he could have done, 
future editors would have found little left to do in this field. 

In general Miss Spurgeon seems to have known all the discus- 
sions pertinent to her task, but there is one very regrettable over- 
sight. Her discussion of Deschamps’ Ballade—the earliest literary 
allusion to Chaucer—would have been largely rewritten had she 
known the article by Professor T. A. Jenkins in Mod. Lang Notes, 
XXXIII, 268-78. Not only has Jenkins given a greatly improved 
text, he has accompanied it with a commentary far superior to 
any that preceded. In particular, his identification of anglux 
(Auglus) of 1. 2, with Aulus Gellius emphasizes notably the esteem 
in which Deschamps held Chaucer for his learning and his skill 
in practical affairs; cf. the Ballade (111, 182): Ow est Auglas, le 
bon practicien? Jenkins’s reading in 1. 31: loénge d’escuirie also 
removes a much discussed crux. 

But these suggestions are not made in a spirit of carping. It 
would be difficult to find a large task executed with fewer blem- 
ishes or oversights. 

Not the least interesting part of Miss Spurgeon’s work is her 
full and suggestive discussion of the collected material from many 
points of view. The following headings will indicate the range © 
of interest: 1. Outlines of the fluctuations of the literary reputa- 
tion of Chaucer; 3. The various classes of qualities ascribed to 
him; 5. A note on some Chaucer lovers and workers of whom we 
get glimpses; 7. Birth and growth of criticism as an art; 8. The 
evolution of new senses; 9. The evolution of scholarship and accu- 
racy in literary matters. 

Finally the volumes are rich in reproductions of interesting and 
important pictures and pages of manuscripts. 
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To the student of Chaucer the volumes are an indispensable 
tool; to the lover of literature who, like Dr. Johnson, cares most 
for the anecdotal they may safely be commended as even more 
fascinating than Nichols’ Anecdotes or Disraeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature. 

JoHN M. MANLY. 

University of Chicago. 





Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herrorp and Prrcy Simpson. 
Volumes I and II, The Man and his Work. Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press, 1925. 


It is no credit to modern scholarship that Jonson, the most 
remarkable and perhaps the greatest of the Elizabethans next to 
Shakespeare, should have had to wait one hundred and ten years 
for editors courageous enough to undertake a new edition of his 
works. Nor can he yet rest easy, for who knows what may happen 
to prevent the completion of the task so well begun. Indeed, none 
of his works appear in the two volumes we have before us, which 
contain: A Life of Jonson, with four appendices (Contemporary 
Notes and Records; Letters; Legal and Official Documents; Books 
in Jonson’s Library) ; separate Introductions to the plays (with 
various appendices discussing particular problems) ; Introductions 
to the Masques and Entertainments, the Poems, the English Gram- 
mar, and the Discoveries. There are eight illustrations, including 
several reproductions of designs by Inigo Jones. The amount of 
genuinely new material relative to Jonson’s life is somewhat dis- 
appointing, though students should be grateful for the publication 
in extenso of various documents known to exist but hitherto printed 
only in part or not at all, and for the critical text of Conversations. 
Yet this collection of documentary material is not complete. “One 
collector in America, who owns an unprinted letter of Jonson, has 
refused to answer an inquiry about it; one collector in England 
has withheld a manuscript note of a contemporary of Jonson giving 
a new fact about his life” (I, vit). I regret that the editors did 
not think it proper to publish the names of these churls. State- 
ments in the Preface indicate that Professor Herford is chiefly 
responsible for these two volumes. Mr. Simpson supplied some of 
the Appendices, and the results of his steady and systematic studies 
are of course utilized at every turn. 

These volumes contain much of the best writing that has ever 
appeared on the subject of Jonson’s character, his artistic genius, 
his methods, and the enduring value of his work., I hardly feel it 
an exaggeration to say that we are given as close an approach to a 
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final judgment upon Jonson as we are likely ever to get. It is 
true that the general features of Jonson’s character and writings 
are fairly obvious to any really competent observer, but never before 
has Jonson been interpreted with equal thoroughness and subtlety. 
Nowhere, in all that has been hitherto written about him, is there 
displayed an equal ripeness of scholarship, an equal balance and 
sanity of judgment. Every page exhibits the sympathetic under- 
standing without which all criticism is vain, and, at the same time, 
a freedom from prejudices and exaggeration. Particularly admir- 
able is the really profound analysis and criticism of Jonson as 
a dramatic artist (not merely as a practising dramatist) and as 
a portrayer of human nature. 

Three chapters in the Life I found particularly interesting. 
In chapter IV, Jonson’s Society, 1603-12, is brought out with 
force and clearness what must have been the remarkable personal 
attraction that Jonson had for so many persons of both sexes and 
of all ranks. Chapter VII, The Last Phase: Jonson and his 
Friends, is notable for its emphasis on the “refining and human- 
izing detail” that modifies the painful impression otherwise made 
by his last years. I quote in passing a sentence on Discoveries 
that embodies the conclusive answer of those who really understand 
this work to the unsympathetic criticism of it made by Castelain 
in his edition: 

But in a great proportion of these pregnant jottings we have to recog- 
nize, not the kind of laborious compilation from many sources which the 
successful hunting down of these sources is liable to suggest, but the 


spontaneous outflow of a brain charged with classical memories, and 
largely Latin in its stylistic instincts and proclivities (I, 104). 


Nor can I forbear quoting a sentence than which a better or 
more profound has never been written about Jonson: 

A temperament of immense expansive and contagious force, a character 
of imposing weight, these demonic or titanic traits added apparent signifi- 


cance as well as real momentum to what he spoke or wrote, made his wit 
appear wittier, and his wisdom yet more wise (I, 106). 


But these sentences are mere samples of a chapter replete with 
fine and just remarks, as is also the case with chapter VIII, Final 
Appreciation, from which I quote nothing, because the chapter 
should be quoted almost entire. If it has any defect, it lies.in 
rating Jonson’s creative achievement in drama just a shade lower 
than seems to me quite just. I wish that Professor Herford had 
seen fit to add to the Life a chapter, which he of all men would 
have been most competent to write, on Jonson’s opinions, beliefs, 
prejudices, in which there should have been brought together his 
obiter dicta in plays, prefaces, poems, masques, and notes to 
masques. 
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The Introductions to Every Man in his Humour, Volpone, and 
The Sad Shepherd seemed, as I read them, to merit particular 
praise. Extremely good is the Introduction to the Poems, which 
admirably discriminates the kinds of feeling that Jonson’s poems 
contain and the sources in his character whence those feelings 
arose. In more than one of the Introductions, however, important 
topics are either passed over or else insufficiently developed. In 
regard to Sejanus and Catiline there is not recognized the fact 
that Jonson had all, or nearly all, of the qualities of a great histo- 
rian ; little is said about the sources of these plays as influencing 
their structure nor anything about the profound impression that 
they made, especially Sejanus, on other dramatists. (The sug- 
gestion in the Introduction to Sejanus that the play was written 
in rivalry of Julius Caesar is admirable, as are the inferences 
drawn from it.) So in the Introduction to the Poems I miss a 
discussion of the various stylistic features in Jonson’s lyrical verse 
that made him, on the one hand, anticipate and help to form the 
Cavalier School, and on the other, have a strong influence in 
developing a style of plain and weighty expression in verse, antago- 
nistic to the style of the Metaphysical School. In fact, all through 
these volumes the influence of Jonson is a topic insufficiently dealt 
with. Even so important a study as Schelling’s Ben Jonson and 
the Classical School is mentioned only in a footnote in connection 
with the unusual number of caesural pauses in Jonson’s verse (II, 


412). But I take it that these volumes are designed to interpret 
to us “The Man and his Work.” Is not some light cast by the 
effect produced upon contemporaries by the man and the work? 
Certainly I, pp. 111-114, and II, pp. 409-413, though excellent 
in other respects, are inadequate from this point of view. 

Of The Devil is an Ass Professor Herford says (I, 70): 


Such a decline [of genius], however, can hardly be ignored in The Devil 
is an Ass, which followed two years later; an experiment in the anti- 
quated devilry which had once made Dr. Faustus, and which the author 
of Every Man in his Humour had begun his career by renouncing. The 
vein of comic invention here ran palpably thin. 


To call this play an experiment in antiquated devilry is quite 
misleading, unless, what is not the case, a proper interpretation 
of the phrase is given. At least a cross-reference should be made 
to the Introduction in the second volume, telling the reader that 
there such an interpretation may be found. (It is a notable fault 
of these introductory volumes that they are markedly deficient in 
explanatory and referential footnotes.) It is, no doubt, somewhat 
a matter of opinion whether The Devil is an Ass shows a decline 
in genius (cf. Il, 165) or merely exemplifies the principle that 
we cannot expect a writer, even during his mature period, always 
to maintain his previous level of achievement. Swinburne’s ver- 
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dict seems to me more sound, and I see nothing in the play that 
would justify surprise if Jonson had produced, say in 1618, a play 
equal to Epicoene or Bartholomew Fair. If we had of Jonson’s 
work only his first three acknowledged dramas, would we not be 
saying that Cynthia’s Revels shows a decline of genius? The only 
reason we do not is that we know from the later plays that no 
such decline took place. At any rate is it not strange that in the 
two years between Bartholomew Fair and The Devil is an Ass a 
noticeable decline should occur whereas during the ten years 
between the latter play and The Staple of News the decline should 
apparently be arrested ? 


The ten years that had passed since The Devil is an Ass had not in any 
degree withered or staled his powers; at fifty-three his vein was as rich as 
it had been at forty. The Staple of News was, beyond question, a greater 
and stronger drama than its immediate predecessor. The Devil is not 
without some marks of weariness; of the two, it prophesies far more 
obviously of the decadence which, almost on the morrow of The Staple, 
was to become disastrously clear. His record during the interim suggests 
flagging interest in the drama, but not decline of dramatic power. 


In other words, at forty (or forty-one) Jonson wrote Bartholo- 
mew Fair ; at fifty-three he wrote a play in as rich a vein; between 
forty and forty-two a noticeable decline occurred in dramatic 
power; but between forty-two and fifty-three we see flagging in- 
terest, but not decline; the play written at forty-two, betraying 
“a more than incipient decadence of constructive power,” (II, 
165) begins the decadence which is not apparent at fifty-three, 
but is apparent after that age. I confess myself bewildered. 

Professor Herford takes the view (II, 237-45), advocated 
with equal force and acuteness of argument, that Jonson did not 
write the Additions to The Spanish Tragedy. He seeks to prove, 
not that Jonson did not write these Additions (this cannot be 
proved) but that he could not have written them, that the psycho- 
logical processes, the modes of thinking and feeling, of which they 
are the outcome, were such as Jonson could not at any time or 
under any circumstances have entertained. I have not found 
myself convinced, and I may repeat a statement made many years 
ago, namely, that the problem is one that can be solved only by 
adducing the Jesuit doctrine: xf probable opinions. We have on 
the one side Symonds, an excellent critic; on the other stands Her- 
ford, a critic of equal excellence, if not equal versatility. As for 
myself, I wish to believe that Jonson wrote the Additions, and 
therefore I choose to follow Symonds. 

In spite of the great critical excellence of the Introduction to 
the Poems, there are deductions to be made. 

With regard to Underwoods, the editors say (II, 337): 
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Some of these were no doubt collected by Jonson; but many must have 
been added by his editor Digby, who was doubtless also responsible for 
the arrangement—or confusion—of the whole, as well as for the revision 
of the printed text. 


We are not told just how these conclusions are reached; they 
seem to me not quite in accord with the evidence: a) It is clear 
that Jonson had begun to collect his poems for publication, had 
selected the title ‘ Underwoods’ for the collection, and had pro- 
vided an explanation of the title; b) the poems are not arranged 
in exact chronological order, nor are they systematically grouped 
according to subject or form; c) but they are not in ‘ confusion,’ 
for any systematic distribution into groups would be inconsistent 
with the general title of the collection (note the phrase ‘pro- 
miscuously growing’), traces of an unsystematic distribution into 
subordinate groups are obvious (cf. Anglia, xxxvul, 492), and 
there are also traces of a semi-chronological order; d) the Folio 
text displays numerous variant readings that must be due to 
Jonson himself, and presumably to revision for publication (<bid., 
486 ff.). We are entitled, I think, to draw the following infer- 
ences: (a) That Digby found Underwoods largely arranged for 
publication among Jonson’s papers; (b) That not merely some, but 
most of the poems were collected by Jonson; (c) That Digby 
probably did not in any great degree disturb the collection already 
formed ; (d) That he probably placed his added poems at the end; 
(e) That this is the reason why the collection tails off in so lament- 
able a fashion; and, (f) That his additions perhaps begin with 
the Elegy on Lady Pawlet (or with Hupheme). These inferences 
are not presented as incontrovertible; it is admitted that they are 
somewhat vague. They have a degree of probability, however, 
and, in the absence of further knowledge, which we are not likely 
ever to gain, should guide us in any discussion of the text of 
Underwoods. (Discoveries is in much the same case as Under- 
woods. It likewise was partly arranged by Jonson for publica- 
tion. It likewise tails off lamentably. The undisguised quo- 
tations from Heinsius with which it ends would almost certainly 
not have been included in their present form by Jonson. Our 
editors say of it (II, 439): “Jonson left behind him in manu- 
script a miscellaneous collection of notes, jottings, and miniature 
essays which were published in the 1640 Folio without any attempt 
to sort them out or group them.” ‘The implication is that Jonson 
had nothing to do with the arrangement. Yet the editors believe 
(II, 440) that Jonson “planned to publish a selection from his 
note-books,” for they very properly accept the title of the collec- 
tion as, “substantially at least” Jonson’s own. But they do not 
remark that the title, like that of Underwoods, quite closely de- 
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scribes just such an unsystematic arrangement as Discoveries 
actually exhibits. 

The group of love poems called Charis is treated excellently 
with regard to their poetical quality, but ansatisfactorily in other 
respects. In the Life (I, 53), the explanation of their origin is 
found in what seems to be a cautiously: guarded form of Fleay’s 
theory, though Fleay is not mentioned and his extravagant infer- 
ences are avoided. Charis is probably “the unidentifiable lady ” 
who played Venus in The Hue and Cry after Cupid in 1608; it 
is implied that most of the poems were written about that time, 
and it is stated that “fourteen or fifteen years later he wrote a 
proem to the series, still ‘celebrating,’ at fifty, her who ‘shall 
make the old man young!” The account given in the Introduc- 
tion to the Poems (II, 387 f.) is different, and seems to show some 
influence from Johnson’s discussion in his edition of The Devil 
is an Ass (1905), though again Johnson is not alluded to. “ With 
the completion of the first Folio Jonson’s career as a poet of Love 
might seem to be closed. Yet few of his lyric verses had danced 
more eloquently from his pen than those which he devoted, a 
dozen years later, to the celebration of ‘Charis’.” No allusion is 
here made to the masque of 1608: Nos. 4 and 7 are separated 
from the main group and placed, as indeed external evidence un- 
questionably places them, before 1616 and 1619 respectively; no 
years are mentioned in connection with the ‘main group,’ except 
the “dozen years later” of the passage quoted. From the whole 
discussion the reader is justified in believing that the date and 
identification in the Life have been abandoned and that most of 
the poems are now placed much later. But how much later? 
A dozen years later than the publication of the Folio would bring 
us to c. 1628; a dozen years later than the time when Jonson had, 
the editors think, begun to prepare the Folio would give us c. 
1624; the fifty years of Charis would give us 1622; Johnson’s date 
for most of Charis is 1622-3. 

Whalley noticed that Underwoods lviii was printed in the 1669 
edition of Donne, and Gifford pointed out that it had been 
already printed in the 1633 edition, but no attempt was made to 
deprive Jonson of the authorship. Fleay (Biog. Chron., 1, 328) 
asserted that the group of four elegies, nos. lvii-lx, was by Donne, 
but gave no reasons. Chambers and Grierson, accepting Under- 
woods lviii as Donne’s as a matter of course, apparently paid no 
attention to the other poems of the group. The present editors, 
like Fleay, deprive Jonson of all four and assign them to Donne; 
they justify this action (II, 384; cf. 388) by a discussion of the 
style of the elegies, which, they say, reveals mental processes differ- 
ent from Jonson’s. To me, on the other hand, the style does not 
suggest Donne’s authorship, but rather that of an imitator, and I 
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am confident that at times I can detect the genuine accents of 
Jonson. Besides these ‘subjective’ arguments, at present some- 
what out of fashion, there are one or two important bits of quasi- 
objective evidence that Professor Herford has apparently over- 
looked. It was pointed out some years ago (Mod. Phil., xv, 
289 f.) that Underwoods lvii borrows a considerable amount of 
material from several passages in Seneca’s De Clementia. In 
other words, the writer of the elegy, praying that his mistress 
forgive his fault, takes a number of his ideas from a treatise on 
pity and forgiveness by a Stoic philosopher. This fact is strongly 
in favor of Jonson’s authorship, because he is constantly borrow- 
ing from the ancients, because he was specially fond of Seneca, 
and because he was just the kind of man to do just this kind of 
thing. But Donne? Would not the proceeding be quite out of 
character? In Underwoods lviii (the piece occurring in Donne’s 
poems) we have borrowings from Catullus, Seneca, and Ovid, and, 
not improbably, reminiscences of Tibullus and Propertius. Under- 
woods lix is an elaborate development of the amoristic common- 
place, already prominent in Tibullus and Propertius, that the lover, 
even if favored by his mistress, must conceal his love and act as 
though he were not in love; moreover, in this same elegy occur 
two lines, 


They looke at best like Creame-bowles, and you soone 
Shall find their depth; they’re sounded with a spoone, 


which are closely paralleled in Discoveries: 


You may sound these wits and find the depth of them with your middle 
finger. They are cream bowl-, or but puddle-deep (ed. Schelling, p. 25). 


That one of these elegies should be ascribed to Donne is in no 
way surprising, partly because they are all somewhat in his style 
(I cannot accept any stronger statement), and partly because, as 
everybody knows, such transferences of authorship were then com- 
mon, even in the absence of similarity of style. The very fact 
that these poems are in Underwoods is itself weighty, for it can- 
not be too much emphasized that the canon of Underwoods has 
never been proved untrustworthy. The problem of the canon is 
one that the editors have nowhere properly grappled with, and 
they seem to have followed Gifford’s lead in assuming the untrust- 
worthiness of the Folio without due consideration. 

There are less important points with regard to which mistakes 
or oversights have been committed, and a number of them may 
be briefly mentioned. It is no longer necessary to discuss seriously 
(I, 34, n.) the supposed claim of Samuel Sheppard to a share of 
some kind in the composition of Sejanus. Sheppard made no such 
claim. 
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The statement (I, 54) that “ Overbury charged ” Jonson “ with 
intending an unlawful suit” to Lady Rutland.seems to me mis- 
taken, since I have always read the corresponding passages in 
Conversations (I, 138) differently. If we take it as meaning 
that Overbury was in love with the countess and desired Jonson 
to further his suit to her, whereupon Jonson quarrelled with him, 
the perplexity complained of in the note, I, 163, vanishes. Such 
is the natural interpretation of the passage and I find it is appar- 
ently made by Rimbault in his edition of Overbury (xxxii-xxxiii) 
and certainly by Sidney Lee (D. N. B., s. v. Overbury). Cannot 
a man “intend” another man’s suit? Lee, by the way, adds 
details which Conversations does not warrant. 

I do not quite understand what is meant by the statement (I, 
115) that the chorus in Catiline is an actor in the play. Is not 
Gifford’s remark that the chorus is “spoken by no one and ad- 
dressed to no one” nearer the truth? 

The assertion (I, 61, cf. Il, 374) that Epigrams CXV and 
CXXIX are on Inigo Jones is based on an unwarranted identifi- 
cation, unless evidence is reserved for the notes). It may be said 
(I, 66) that no one has ever drawn a conclusion “as to the 
grounds of his previous abandonment of Protestantism or of his 
recent return to it” from; the mere fact that Jonson heard 
Featley’s disputation and “certified the accuracy of a report” 
of it. The statement (I, 73; cf. II, 339) that Jonson wrote an 
epic on Proserpine is not correct. The “most systematic compari- 
son of the two texts” of Every Man in his Humour (I, 358, note) 
is that of Carter, in his edition of 1921. It was Cunningham who 
first pointed out that Jonson “dated the year from January to 
December” (I, 394, note 1). The character of Crites in Cyn- 
ithia’s Revels should be interpreted from the point of view of the 
Stoic sapiens (I, 411). It is, to say the least, extremely doubtful 
whether Swinburne is correct in regarding the passage from Chap- 
man quoted II, 5, as a “direct protest against the principle of 
monarchy ” (and, if it is not so to be interpreted, one of the two 
arguments advanced for Chapman as the ‘second pen’ in Sejanus 
loses its force). 

This review may conclude with a pregnant sentence from Dis- 
coveries: “If in some things I dissent from others, whose wit, 
industry, diligence, and judgment, I look up at and admire, let me 
not therefore hear presently of ingratitude and rashness.” 


WILLIAM DINSMORE Baricas. 
Stanford University. 
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Etymologisches Worterbuch der Europdischen (Germanischen, 
Romanischen und Slavischen) Wérter Orientalischen Ur- 
sprungs. Von Karu Loxorsox. (Indogerm. Bibliothek, hrsg. 
v. H. Hirt u. W. Streitberg+. Erste Abteilung. II. Reihe: 
Worterbiicher. 8. Bd.) Heidelberg, C. Winter, 1927. xvii 
+ 243 pp., roy. 8°. M. 13. 


Having made his debut, as it were, not long ago with an Ety- 
mological Dictionary of American (Indian) words received into 
German, the author now has ventured upon the more comprehen- 
sive and more difficult task of compiling an Etymological Dic- 
tionary of words of Oriental origin found in the leading Modern 
European languages. On 174 large size pages 2235 Oriental words 
are recorded in alphabetical order, accompanied by the correspond- 
ing European words. The rest of the book consists largely of 
indices: a brief ‘Sach- und Namenverzeichnis’ of but two pages, 
followed by copious word indices to the various languages (or 
most of the languages) referred to in the etymological portion 
of the dictionary. 

Concerning the scope of the work the author states in the preface 
(p. vii): “ Gewoéhnlich wird ein orientalischer Abkémmling nicht 
gleichzeitig in alle europidischen Sprachen aufgenommen, vielmehr 
von einer Hinzelsprache ihrem nationalen Lautbestande angegli- 
chen und so an die Nachbarsprachen weitergegeben. Im Alter- 
tum sind es natiirlich vorwiegend das Griechische und Lateinische, 
die diese Durchgangsstation bilden. Ich konnte mir nicht die Auf- 
gabe stellen, alle griechischen und lateinischen Worter, die seit den 
altesten Zeiten jemals dem Orient entlehnt wurden, aufzuzihlen ; 
vielmehr sind nur diejenigen Worter hier verfolgt worden, die in 
den modernen in Europa gesprochenen Sprachen des indogerman- 
ischen Sprachstammes, némlich in den romanischen, germanischen 
und slavischen Sprachen, lebendig sind.” Persons, then, consult- 
ing this Etymological Dictionary in the case of Oriental words 
occurring, e. g.,in Middle High German or Old French authors or 
in Latin or Greek are likely to be disappointed unless the words 
they are interested in happen to survive in present day usage. 
Nor would we advise them to feel safe with regard to words of 
the latter description. To choose a few examples at random, they 
will find the information they desire in the case, e.g., of camel, 
jackal, jungle, not, however, in that of elephant, panther, leopard, 
tiger. 

The preface is followed by a list of abbreviations, part of which 
(“ Biicher und Zeitschriften,” pp. xiii-xvi) must serve at the same 
time as a bibliographical list. It might have been added to, con- 
veniently, without increasing the size of the work, considering that 
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part of p. xvii and the whole of p. xviii, remain empty. I would 
suggest the addition, e.g., of H. Lewy’s monograph Semitische 
Fremdworter im Griechischen (Berlin, 1895), of O. Schrader’s 
Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte. (3. ed. in two vols., Jena, 
1906-1907 ; note in the first vol. the appendix to ch. 111: ‘ Uber die 
Erforschung der Lehnworter in den indog. Sprachen,’ pp. 76-84, 
and the special chapter ‘Das Lehnwort,” pp. 191-199); and the 
well-known Etymological Dictionaries of Prellwitz, Boisacq, Walde, 
Feist, Skeat, Weekley. As regards Modern German, the author 
seems to have concentrated his attention on Kluge’s Ftymological 
Dictionary, whereas the new edition (by Hirt and others) of Wei- 
gand’s Deutsches Worterbuch (5th ed., in 2 vols., Giessen, 1909- 
10) conveys in many instances more detailed information. 

If the material on hand had to be cut short somewhere we should 
have advised rather to omit words loaned from Turkish by one 
or several of the Balkan languages after the Turks had occupied 
part of Eastern Europe, and also words loaned from Arabic by 
Spaniards or Portuguese at the time when the Southern part of 
Spain was held by the Moors. As it is, the dictionary seems some- 
what over-stuffed with Turkish and Arabic words which can hardly 
claim to be of general interest. 

Waiving, however, the question as to the advisability of modify- 
ing the general plan and scope of the work, we feel that the author 
is entitled in any case to much credit for what he has accomplished. 
Not satisfied with compiling from dictionaries, monographs and 
periodicals a bare list of Oriental words with their European 
equivalents he*has added an ample amount of bibliographical refer- 
ences as well as of interesting and useful information gathered 
from many sources. He has made, moreover, an earnest endeavor 
to contribute on his part to the advancement of etymological re- 
search. 

While in a work of this kind we naturally must expect to find 
not a few doubtful etymologies, instances are comparatively rare 
in which we could say that the explanation given by the author 
is open to criticism. I would reckon here, e.g., his comment 
(nr. 1817) on the term “ Sanskrit.” The word, no doubt, is de- 
rived from the root kr ‘to make’ and belongs more particularly 
to the compound verb sams-kr ‘to prepare, adorn’ ete. Scholars, 
moreover, are at present agreed in holding that the term samskr- 
fam was meant in contradistinction to prakrtam, the latter (based 
on prakrti ‘nature’) being the name of the vernacular dialects. 
To this extent Dr. Lokotsch is correct. The question, however, 


* Instead of giving a reference for the use of sams-kr in the meaning of 
‘gut oder geniigend kochen’ the author might have referred, e.g., to 
A. A. Macdonell’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary s. v. kr or Ch. R. Lanman’s 
article ‘Sanskrit language’ in Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia, vol. 7. 
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remains as to the exact meaning of the term samskrtam. In the 
opinion of Bopp and his contemporaries the word was chosen to 
designate Sanskrit as the ‘ perfect’ language. The pioneers in the 
field of comparative philology were ready to confer this epithet 
of distinction on a language which to them appeared exceptionally 
helpful for the study of linguistics. This view seems to be respon- 
sible for the author’s interpretation of samskrta bhasd as “ voll- 
kommene Sprache,” whereas the term obviously was meant to dis- 
tinguish the literary language as a ‘refined’ or ‘ polished’ or 
‘elaborate’ form of speech from the low vernaculars. Instead 
of quoting “ Hobson-Jobson,” the author should have referred 
for additional information to articles like O. Franke, “ Was ist 
Sanskrit,” Bezz. Beitr. 17 (1891), pp. 54-90, or Walter Petersen, 
“Vedic, Sanskrit and Prakrit,’” JAOS. 32 (1912), pp. 414-428. 
The work is dedicated to the Nestor of German Orientalists, 
Professor Theodor Néldeke, at the occasion of his ninetieth birth- 
day on March 2nd, 1926. 
HERMANN COLLITZ. 





La Formation de la Doctrine Classique en France. Par RENE 
Bray. Paris, Hachette, 1927. 389 pp. 


La Tragédie cornélienne devant la critique classique d’aprés la 
querelle de Sophonisbe (1663). Par René Bray. Paris, 
Hachette, 1927. 60 pp. 


French classicism can be understood only by studying both the 
fiction and the theory of the period in which it flourished. Though 
the first is more important, the second is of value both in explain- 
ing literary productions and in constituting a chapter in the his- 
tory of criticism. The Italian back-ground, certain French critics 
and theories had been studied, but no one had treated as a whole 
the development of classical doctrine in France. M. Bray’s two 
dissertations consequently represent a highly creditable under- 
taking. 

In the larger work he distinguishes three periods: (1) the 
second half of the sixteenth century, when a somewhat undiscrimi- 
nating imitation of the ancients was preached, but no body of 
doctrine was formulated; (2) the period from 1600 to 1660, in 
which Chapelain, La Ménardiére, d’Aubignac, and Corneille are 
the chief theorists and the classical principles are clearly laid 
down; (3) the period after 1660, dominated by Boileau, who 
accepted the doctrine of his predecessors, but differed from them 
by placing his emphasis upon taste. The second is, from the stand- 
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point of doctrine, by far the most important of the three and 
consequently the one to which M. Bray chiefly devotes himself. He 
finds that Malherbe, while most influential in diction and versifi- 
cation, served the theorists not so much by contributing rules as 
by walling off the sixteenth century with its obedience to Ronsard 
from the seventeenth. Chapelain and his contemporaries drew 
their rules, as is well known, chiefly from the Italian interpreters 
or misinterpreters of Aristotle, but they gave them greater pre- 
cision, emphasizing the rational as well as the traditional justifi- 
cation for them, and assisted in their application to works of 
greater value than those produced under similar tutelage in Italy. 
M. Bray discusses theories concerning the aims of poetry, the role 
to be assigned to genius, art, and science, the imitation of nature 
and of the ancients, vraisemblance, les bienséances, le merveilleuz, 
the unities, the distinction of genres, etc. As he possesses to a 
high degree the classical virtues of clarity and orderliness, his 
work is most serviceable. The (ew errors I have found in it do 
not diminish to any considerable degree its general excellence. 

In demonstrating (p. 17) the loss of reputation sustained by 
Ronsard during the seventeenth century M. B. might well have 
referred to the ridiculous poet of Desmarets’s Visionnaires. M. 
B. infers from Castelvetro’s remarks about time that he favored 
the unity of place (pp. 258, 259), but he does not quote the 
convincing passage in which the Italian critic limits it 


non solamente ad vna citta, o villa, o campagna, o simile sito, ma anchora 
a quella vista, che sola puo apparere a gli occhi d’vna persona... ella 
[la tragedia] non rappresentare attione auenuta se non in vn luogo, & 
in termine di dodici hore.* 


Chapelain’s letter of Nov. 30, 1630, concerning the unity of 
time may have been “ retentissante” (p. 266), but I should like 
some other proof of it than the fact that it was not published for 
two and a half centuries. Mairet’s Virginie is not the first tragi- 
comedy to observe the unities (p. 269),,for they had already been 
followed by Du Ryer in his Alcvmédon and, for the unity of time, 
by Corneille in Clitandre. To say that Dalibray in the preface 
to his Pompe funébre (1634) was the first to formulate in France 
“dans toute sa briéveté la régle des trois unités” (p. 276) is to 
forget the prefaces of Mareschal (1630) and Isnard (1631), with 
both of which M. B. is familiar. The statement that “les genres 
mixtes disparaissent vers 1640” (p. 305) is misleading, for the 
pastoral had practically disappeared five or six years before and 
more tragi-comedies than tragedies were produced in 1640-1641. 


1 Poetica d’Aristotele vulgarizzata et sposta, Basilea, 1576, p. 535. The 
passage seems to have inspired one quoted from Ménage by M. B. (p. 283). 
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The genre began to decline only after these years, but a number 
of tragi-comedies were still written some fifteen years later. 

The subordinate dissertation is an interesting study of the alter- 
cation between Corneille, d’Aubignac and de Visé over the former’s 
Sophonisbe, Sertorius, and @dipe. It is, perhaps, too much to 
say that this dispute was as important as the quarrel over the Cid, 
but it was valuable as showing clearly the difference between Cor- 
neille’s theories and those of d’Aubignac. Both were convinced 
classicists, but Corneille was more independent in his interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine, while d’Aubignac iy. arguing for the vrat- 
semblable rather than the vrai, for stricter observance of the 
unities, the emphasizing of character rather than events, love 
rather than other emotions, prepared the way for the tragedy of 
Racine. 

H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER. 





Les Comédiens frangais en Hollande au XVIIe et au XVIIIe 
siécles. Par J. FRANSEN. Paris, Champion, 1925. iv+ 


472 pp. 


To anyone interested in the study of unpublished documents 
concerned with French actors this dissertation is a delight. Dr. 
Fransen has examined with great care and discrimination the mu- 
nicipal archives of Amsterdam, the Hague, five other Dutch cities, 
Brussels, Paris, and Rouen, and notarial documents in Paris and 
Bordeaux. He has studied these in the light of what was already 
known concerning the movements of French strolling players and 
has written their history in Holland from 1605 to 1789. One 
cannot read his book without learning much about life at the 
Dutch court and in Dutch towns, the kindly reception accorded 
French players by the princes, the opposition of the Calvinistic 
church, the general interest taken in French culture and language 
in the Low Countries. He has been able at the same time to add 
tc our knowledge of French plays by his discovery of leases of the 
Hétel de Bourgogne to several French troupes, documents that 
display the signatures of the dramatist, Alexandre Hardy, and of 
many actors, including Bellerose and—to adopt the player’s own 
spelling—Montdory. No one can now make a thorough study of 
the French drama in these two centuries without using this book, 
which is, moreover, by its form, its numerous illustrations, and 
its facsimiles of signatures an attractive volume for others than 
specialists in dramatic matters. 

The only fault I have to find is that the author in a very few 
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cases fails to show the same knowledge of plays that he does of 
players. Alboni (p. 10) must be a misprint for Albouin. In 
spite of Beauchamps’s statement to that effect, Beys’s Hépital des 
fous is not an imitation of “la piéce italienne Hospitale de Pazzi” 

(p. 70) for the excellent reason that there is no evidence to show 
that any such Italian play ever existed. Beauchamps probably 
had in mind Garzoni’s Hospidale de’ Pazzi (Venice, 1589), which 
is not a play and had no influence of any consequence upon Beys. 
A more serious blunder is the acceptance (p. 62) of M. Dorchain’s 
date, 1625, for Mélite, although M. Fransen himself proves that 
Mondory’s troupe, to whom, according to M. Dorchain and many 
others, Corneille gave it, was not formed at Paris until about 1630.* 
These are, however, very pardonable slips in a book that makes 
such a substantial contribution to dramatic history. The article 
that the author promises, Documents inédits sur Hotel de Bour- 
gogne, will be awaited with interest by all who have read M. 


Fransen’s dissertation. 
H. Canemenen LANCASTER. 





The Character of King Arthur in English Literature. Door Dr. 
E. Van Der VEN—TEN BeEnsEL. H. J. Paris, Amsterdam, 


1925. f. 3.75. 


This book suffers from the failure of the author to define accur- 
ately her aim. It purports to be a study of the character of King 
Arthur in English literature, but it is in large measure concerned 
with the origin of the legends about Arthur and their handling by 
early writers, Latin, Welsh, French, and German, as well as English. 
The latter part which does deal with the character of Arthur as 
treated by the later English writers, does so from the points of 
view of “the time when the literary work in which the character 


*M. Dorchain’s arguments are expressed in his preface to Lyonnet, les 
Premiéres de Corneille, Paris, Delagrave, 1923, and in La Premiére de 
Mélite, Rouen, Lainé, 1925. He relies upon Fontenelle without realizing 
his obvious inaccuracy and answers none of the arguments advanced long 
ago by Dannheisser (RF, v (1890), 42, 43, Rigal (le Thédtre fr. avant 
la période classique, Paris, Hachette, 1901, pp. 71-74), Marsan (preface 
to his edition of Mairet’s Sylvie), and myself (MLN, 1915, pp. 1-3). To 
these the reader is referred, for my space does not allow me to give here 
a complete refutation of the hypothesis. One example will, however, 
suffice. Many scholars, including M. Dorchain, believe that Mélite fol- 
lowed Mairet’s Silvanire. M. Dorchain dates the latter play 1625, but 
Mairet tells us that it is derived from d’Urfé’s play of the same name 
and from an episode in the fourth part of the Astrée, both of which 
were published in 1627. How then can Mélite have been acted in 1625? 
As a matter of fact, the proper date of its first performance is early in 
1630. 


an 
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appears, was composed, and the abilities of its author, especially 
with reference to his power of delineating character.” The work 
thus divides into two distinct parts and of these the one implied by 
its title is the subordinate one. 

Dr. Ten Bensel first examines in a somewhat cursory fashion 
the evidence for an historical Arthur, and then decides, following 
John Rhys, that many of the elements of the story can be explained 
only on the supposition that with this historical Arthur has been 
confused a culture hero of a similar name. We have recently 
been told (Transactions of the . . . Cymmrodorion for 1914-1915, 
p. 224) that Rhys upon more mature consideration abandoned this 
earlier theory, but Dr. Ten Bensel goes much further than Rhys 
ever did, for she believes that the romances may be interpreted 
from parallels in the folk-lore and practices of any nation, and 
her own contribution to the subject consists of adducing certain 
customs which she has observed in Teutonic countries. She explains 
Chrétien’s strange device of letting Lancelot mount a tumbrel as a 
degraded version of the sun-god or sun-hero driving his cart be- 
cause, “in Greek mythology the sun-god drives in a chariot, and 
Cuchulain in Irish mythology usually fights from a chariot as Dr. 
E. Krause remarks. ... In Krause there is indeed a remarkable 
picture of the Egyptian sun-god with a wheel. In this connection 
it is interesting to call to mind the present day custom in some 
parts of Germany to roll burning wheels down hill in midsummer.” 


But some of the parallels are by no means so definite as this—for 
example the following which must be left just as the author wrote 
it lest a summary misrepresent it. 


Another fairy-tale also offers a curious analogy with Chrétien’s version 
of the legend. “In dem Hanauischen Mirchen vom Glasberg (Gebr. Grimm 
Hausmiirchen Bd. III Nr. 25) sammelt der junge Gesell alle Knéchelchen 
eines Hiihnchens und macht daraus eine Leiter um den Berg zu ersteigen. 
Oben aber fehlt eine Sprosse, und er musz sich den kleinen Finger ab- 
schneiden, um zum Gipfel zu kommen um die Prinzessin erlésen zu kén- 
nen.” ibid., p. 137. This certainly reminds us of Lancelot breaking away 
the bars of Guinevere’s window and wounding himself so badly that drops 
of blood are found in the queen’s chamber. This resemblance becomes 
more striking, when we consider that this barred window was the only 
access for Lancelot to the queen’s chamber and when we read of this barred 
window in another connection. W. Pastor speaks of “Tanzbergen ”, 
“Wallburgen ” on which solar rites were performed in the form of dances, 
and continues: “Von einem der bekanntesten norddeutschen Tanzberge, 
dem bei Jiiterbog, berichtet eine Mitteilung aus dem 16. Jahrhundert 

. es habe in heidnischer Zeit dort ein Tempelchen gestanden, in welchem 
sie die Gittin der Morgenréte anbeteten. Das Tempelchen habe kein 
Fenster gehabt, sondern nur ein rundes Loch mit einem eisernen Gitter 
——s gegen morgen, und zwar genau gegen Sonnenaufgang zur Nacht- 
gleiche.” 


It seems improbable that even ardent upholders of the mytho- 
logical theory will be convinced by parallels like this. Much light 
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may undoubtedly be thrown upon the question of Arthurian origins 
by the trained folk-lorist, but the matter is not so simple as Dr. 
Ten Bensel would have us believe. 

Her conclusions from evidence such as this are that Krause was 
right in seeing in the story of Guinevere the “ Befreiung einer 
géttlichen Jungfrau aus einer Trojaburg oder einem Labyrinth ” ; 
that “the primitive nations [die Urgermanen] built these laby- 
rinths or Troy-towns in imitation of and to a certain extent to 
get power over the course of the sun which they worshipped at the 
same time ”; that these Troy-towns are “ responsible for the fabled 
descent of many nations from the Trojans and for the frequent 
occurrence of the name Troy for old towns.” Chrétien, whose 
Troyes perhaps represents an ancient Trojaburg, has preserved its 
legend in his country “dont nul estrange ne retorne.” His King- 
dom of Gorre and fle de Verre, like the Welsh Ynys Witryn and 
the English Glastonbury, represent another type of structure devoted 
to sun worship—the Wallburg “ mit im Feuer verglasten Wanden.” 
Guinevere, like another Briinnnilde, is the sun-maiden captured by 
the powers of darkness and held prisoner in the Wallburg until 
she is released by the culture hero. Dr. Ten Bensel’s identification 
of Mordred with the powers of darkness is made easier—for her— 
by applying to him the Welsh triad referring to the ugliness of 
Morvran ap Tegid, a very different person, but Celtic names convey 
little meaning to her. 

Of the second part of the study, that dealing with the character 
of Arthur in later English literature, it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that she has added nothing to our knowledge of the subject. 
She has, it is true, read the works she discusses and she gives 
extracts from them and summaries of the king’s character. Some- 
times this is very wel! done but there is little in them that the 
intelligent reader could not gather for himself. Many authors 
important in the development of the theme are omitted entirely: 
the works of Blackmore and Heber were not, she regrets, avcessibie 
to her, and the equally important Arthur of Richard Hole is not 
even mentioned, probably because neither Maccallum nor May- 
nadier, her guides for this part of the work, mentions it. Recent 
works on King Arthur she ignores entirely; J. Comyns Carr’s 
King Arthur, Henry Newbold’s Mordred, Richard Hovey’s series 
of plays, R. R. Buckley’s Arthur of Britain, E. A. Robinson’s 
Lancelot, Laurence Binyon’s Arthur, Francis Coutts’ Romance of 
King Arthur, and Arthur Dillon’s King Arthur Pendragon, to 
mention only a few of the most important, had all appeared in time 
to be included in this study, but for her Arthurian literature appar- 
ently stops with Tennyson. 

One must not, of course, overlook the difficulties under which 
the work was written. The author is using a language in which 
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she is not perfectly at home, as her deviations from English idiom 
indicate, and occasionally (for example on p. 132, 1. 11, and p. 
141, 1. 28) she seems to say exactly the opposite of what she means. 
She is handicapped, too, by her ignorance of Celtic which forces 
her to seek for her parallels among the Slavs and Teutons rather 
than where these parallels would be most significant. Finally she 
has done her work in a library lacking many of the books she 
needs, and with no adequate bibliographical guides to recent 
English and American literature. But while these things may 
to some degree excuse the author for her shortcomings they also 
raise the question whether there is justification for publishing a 
work so far from satisfactory, especially when the work has already 
been better done by others. 


JOHN J. Parry. 
University of Illinois. 





Antologia de la Literatura Espaiiola. Por J. Hurtapo y A. G. 
PaLeNciA. Madrid, 1926. vi-+ 586 pp. 


Con un texto castellano del siglo XII y no con unas sentencias 
de Séneca en latin debiera principiar esta Antologia. Es un poco 
absurdo pretender que nuestra literatura sea mas antigua que 
nuestra lengua. Escritores espafioles son solo aquellos que escriben 
en espanol. Sobran por lo tanto las traducciones en una “ selec- 
cién de clasicos castellanos.” Las omisiones no son muchas, pero 
pueden sefnalarse algunas graves en el siglo XIX: Clarin, la Pardo 
Bazan y Palacio Valdés entre las mas chocantes. De obras como 
la Celestina y el Lazarillo se transcribe pagina y media. Espron- 
ceda en cambio ocupa once. La desproporcién salta a la vista. 
Los contemporaneos tienen pobre y mala representacién. Es dificil 
juzgarlos ahora pero hay que creer que por mucho que la posteri- 
dad enmiende nuestros juicios siempre quedaran como valores posi- 
tivos—o negativos—en la lirica Machado, Baroja en la novela, 
Benavente en el teatro, Ortega en el ensayo, Azorin en la critica 
y Unamuno en todo. Cualquiera de los nombres elegidos caera 
en el olvido antes que éstos. La seleccién poética esté en general 
hecha con mas acierto, lo cual no quiere decir que sea perfecta. 
Resulta impropio por ejemplo que Gallardo, Fernandez y Gonzalez, 
Mila, Ganivet y los Quintero, figuren solo como liricos. No obs- 
tante los reparos puestos, la Antologia de los sefores H. y G. P., 
nutrida, metédica, erudita y amena, merece recomendarse como 
excelente complemento de su Historia de la Literatura, ya resefada 
en el tomo xLI, nim. 7, de esta revista. 

José Roses. 
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Early Tudor Drama. A. W. Reep. London, Methuen, 1926. 
246 pages. 


Since the discovery of Henry Medwall’s lost play, Fulgens and 
Lucres, the history of Tudor drama has needed revision. In his 
recent Early Tudor Drama, Dr. A. W. Reed has collected in one 
volume the facts about the chief writers of drama in the early 
Tudor period. Much that is known about dramatic conditions in 
this period we owe to Dr. Reed’s painstaking research, the results 
of which he had made available by periodical publication before the 
appearance of The Early Tudor Drama. The book, however, is not 
an orderly presentation of the development of English drama, up 
to Elizabeth, as the title might indicate, but is chiefly concerned 
with the lives and works of the early playwrights, particularly those 
connected with the household or circle of Sir Thomas More: the 
Rastells, John Heywood, and Henry Medwall. In fact, Dr. Reed 
presents More as the central influence and stimulater of the young 
writers around him. 

As interesting and as new as are the general facts about the 
Rastells presented by Dr. Reed, students of the drama will be 
disappointed that so little new information regarding their con- 
nection with the drama is set forth. John Rastell’s stage in 
Finsbury Fields also remains buried in intriguing obscurity. 

Perhaps Dr. Reed’s most valuable contribution to dramatic his- 
tory lies in his efforts to establish the canon of John Heywood’s 
plays. He corrects a Collier myth which led Professor C. W. 
Wallace to assign The Four PP., The Pardonere and the Frere, 
and Johan Johan to William Cornyshe. Dr. Reed shows that six 
of the plays commonly assigned to Heywood fall into two trilogies, 
represented hy The Play of Love and The Four PP., trilogies 
which are unlike in tone and spirit. He argues skillfully that 
The Four PP. trilogy was probably written under the influence 
of More, an influence which was responsible for the dissimilarity 
in the tone of the Love and the Four PP. trilogies. Incidentally, 
a fresh conception of the lighter side of More’s character is pre- 
sented. Although not conclusive, the arguments for Heywood’s 
authorship of The Four PP., The Pardonere and the Frere, and 
Johan Johan show keen critical judgment which cannot be easily 
put aside. 

Dr. Reed rejects the generally unaccepted hypothesis of Pro- 
fessor Wallace that Cornyshe was the author of Gentleness and 
Nobility, The Four Elements, and Calisto and Meliboea. The 
two former plays he assigns definitely to John Rastell; the latter, 
he also tentatively assigns to Rastell. 

Dr. Reed, who with Professor F. S. Boas, recently edited Med- 
wall’s Fulgens and Lucres, properly evaluates this play as one of 
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the earliest and most significant of English secular dramas. Med- 
wall he redeems from the ignominy to which Professor Wallace as- 
signs him, and rightly places him at the head of the procession 
of early Tudor playwrights. 

Much of the material in The Early Tudor Drama has little con- 
nection with drama, but the facts presented give valuable insights 
into the lives and times of the men who were making dramatic 
history. Especially worthwhile is the chapter on the regulation 
of the book trade before the proclamation of 1538. It is unfor- 
tunate that a book containing so much valuable material for the 
student of early drama should be so clumsy in its bibliographical 
apparatus. A comprehensive bibliography in an appendix would 
have been of great service to laborers in the same field. 


University of North Carolina. Louis B. WricuHr. 





Die Englischen Kalenderstibe, von Prof. Dr. E. ScHNIPPEL. 
Beitrige zur englischen Philologie, Heft V. Leipzig, Bern- 
hard Tauchnitz, 1926. M. 5. 


Professor Schnippel, already known as an authority on folk- 
calendars through earlier treatises, now gives us the first ex- 
haustive and authoritative study of the folk-calendars of post- 
medieval England, the so-called Clog Almanacs. Not that he is 
the first worker in the field. The sticks or clogs in question were 
briefly described by R. Verstegan in 1634, and Robert Plot in 1686 
published a study of the matter so good that Mr. Schnippel de- 
scribes it as “ for that day a truly classical piece of work.” Other 
workers in the field have been Richard Gouch (1778), Llewellyn 
Jewitt (1865 ff.) and, last but not least, J. Barnard Davis (1867). 
None of these students of the old school, however, had the technical 
equipment and the scientific training necessary for truly authori- 
tative work, and their treatises have an amateurish flavor. Mr. 
Schnippel, on the contrary, is a philologist and folklorist trained 
in scientific method, and he has given us an admirable study. 
After a survey of what is already in print on the subject, he lists 
the surviving “clogs” and gives some account of the history of 
the name and the distribution of the thing. Next comes a minute 
description of the clogs, and a comparison of their calendar with 
the church calendar. This leads to a systematic presentation of 
the calendar, by months and feast-days. The author concludes 
with his ergebnisse (pp. 88 ff.), from which I quote the following: 
und so zeigen denn auch die Clogs ein deutliches und lehrreiches 
Bild des allmahlich entstandenen, im Volke noch lebendig ge- 
bliebenen alten [Kirchen]-kalenders. By way of appendix we are 
given some convenient tables and eight photographic plates of 
specific ‘ clogs.” An interesting and instructive book. 


Kemp MALONE. 
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Répertoire Général des Ouvrages Modernes Relatifs au Diz- 
Huitiéme Siécle Francais (1715-1789). By Vicomte Charles 
du Peloux. Paris: Ernest Grund, 1926. 306 pp. 


The author well deserves the gratitude of “ ceux qui, par gofit 
ou par nécessité veulent étudier le XVIIIe siécle frangais sous 
lun quelconque de ses aspects.” Undertaking to list “tous les 
ouvrages de quelque valeur propre ou documentaire,” he has drawn 
up an alphabetical list, by names of authors, of the writings deal- 
ings with the period 1715-1789, published since 1789, as well as 
the more important editions of works of this period. The first 
264 pages are devoted to this list. On page 265 are mentioned the 
principal mémoires and correspondances of the XVIIIth century. 
Pages 266-300 are taken up by a useful index, wherein are named 
the chief literary figures of the eighteenth century, concerning 
whom studies have been published, together with names of the 
authors of the studies. By means of this system of reference the 
user may quickly find the notation of all the writings devoted to a 
certain man of letters of the period. The book is invaluable for 
a student of the eighteenth century, and will save him many hours 
of searching. While one can not but welcome the work, one must 
regret that it is not more complete. In the avertissement the 
author requests to be informed of errors and omissions and at 
the end of the book a leaf of errata et addenda has already been 
added. The question may well be asked if the author has paid 
enough attention to the scholarship of nations other than France. 
In fact in the list of abbreviations (pp. 301-305) American scholars 
will be surprised to note no mention of any of the standard Ameri- 
can research journals. Ifthe author had taken the trouble to consult 
the annual American Bibliography in the P.M.L.A. he would 
have found listed many important articles and books which have 
escaped his attention. Furthermore an acquaintance with foreign 
scientific journals would have enabled him to give more definite 
information concerning the place and date of publication of some 
of the works he has listed. As a case in point only seven of the 
studies on Rousseau by Professor Schinz are named (p. 233). 
One notes the absence of this scholar’s study in P.M. L.A. of 
1913, as well as several other important articles dealing with Rous- 
seau. Such works as Le Mouvement rousseauiste du dernier quart 
de Siécle (Modern Philology, 1922) and J. J. Rousseau devant 
Vérudition moderne (Modern Philology, 1912) are merely listed 
“1922, s. 1, in-8” and “1912, s. 1., in-8” respectively. It is 
greatly to be hoped that scholars will co-operate with the author 
and that following editions of this valuable reference work will be 
even more useful. 

G. B. Warts. 

Davidson College. 
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La Question de la langue en Italie, examen critique des données du 
probléme (Strasbourg, Commission des publications de la 
Faculté des lettres, 1925), xiv +136 pp.; La Question de la 
langue en Italie de Baretti & Manzoni, Vunité linguistique 
dans les théories et les faits ... Par THérise LaBANDE- 
JEANROY. Paris: Champion, 1925 [vi] + 264 pp. 


These two doctoral theses of Madame Labande-Jeanroy deal with 
the much-disputed questions which she formulates thus (ezamen, 
p. 6): “la langue littéraire de l’Italie est-elle l'un des dialectes 
italiens, le florentin ou le toscan, ou au contraire une langue in- 
dépendante de tous les dialectes, y compris le toscan, et de tous les 
sous-dialectes, y compris le florentin? ” The examen treats of the 
older writers, beginning with Dante, but chiefly of the sixteenth 
century, who have dealt with the question. They are divided into 
three groups, those who represent “Jl’anti-toscanisme archaisant,” 
who maintain that the only standard of literary Italian is found 
in the writers of the fourteenth century, and that these writers 
used, not Tuscan, but a literary dialect common to all Italy; those 
who favor “ l’anti-toscanisme anti-archaisant,” who insist that the 
standard is to be found in the contemporary usage of cultivated 
people elsewhere than in Tuscany; and, finally those who are par- 
tisans of “la florentinité,” the doctrine that literary Italian repre- 
sents the speech of Florence. The author’s position is clear; she 
definitely aligns herself on the side of the latter group. Her per- 
spicuous and penetrating analysis of the various errors and mis- 
understandings which led to the long debate makes it evident that 
Machiavelli and Varchi and Davanzati were right. In the second 
volume, which represents an enormous amount of labor, she dem- 
onstrates with precision that the various anti-Tuscan writers of 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth century 
used in their writings words and forms which make it plain that 
their opposition to Florentine Italian is due at least in part to 
their incomplete mastery of it, since there existed no uniform 
linguistic standards outside of Tuscany. The bibliographies in 
the two theses might profitably have been made more complete. 
More attention to the biography of the various writers concerned 
would have been of service to those who are interested in the 
linguistic issues involved without being specialists in Italian 
literature. 

D. S. BLONDHEIM. 
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Neusprachliche Studien, Festgabe Karl Luick zu seinem 60. Ge- 
burtstage dargebracht von Freunden und Schiilern. Die 
Neueren Sprachen, 6. Beiheft, Marburg, Elwert, 1925. Pp. 
279. 


This festschrift in honor of Professor Luick covers a wide range, 
as indeed its title indicates. The contributions are arranged into 
five groups: Hzperimentalphonetik und Phonetik (pp. 7-59) ; 
Schallanalyse und Metrik (pp. 60-101); Sprachgeschichte (pp. 
102-182) ; Literaturgeschichte (pp. 183-268); Pddagogik (pp. 
269-279). By another classification we have 13 contributions in 
the field of English, 4 in German, 3 in Romance and 4 of a more 
general nature. Of the general papers, the most interesting to 
the reviewer were those of Funke and Meyer-Liibke, on Sprach- 
kérper und Sprachfunktion and Passivum respectively. Fritz 
Karpf contributes a paper on the teaching of modern languages in 
Austrian schools, and E. W. Scripture has a short paper with the 
ambitious title, Das Wesen des Verses. The three papers in the 
field of Romance Philology are by Karl Ettmayer (Zur Intonation 
der Romanen), Emil Winkler (Hin Innsbrucker Exemplar der 
Erstausgabe des Don Quixote) and Walter Kiichler (Malbrough 
sen va-t-en guerre). Kiichler’s paper will have some interest for 
Anglicists too. Of the contributions dealing with German, Her- 
bert’ Koziol’s Zur Betonung im Wiener Deutsch records results 
obtained by instrumental phonetic experimentation; Konrad Zwier- 
zina gives us various examples of an unfamiliar sound-change 
aget> ait in MHG; Rudolph Priebsch prints a satirical poem, 
Von der Beicht, of the sixteenth century; Walther Brecht tells us 
something of the early nineteenth century German poetess Annette 
von Droste-Hiilshoff. The contributions to English philology are 
varied. Robert Lach makes an interesting comparison of Sprach- 
und Gesangsmelos in English; he prints words and music of four 
English songs of various dates and discusses them briefly. Sievers 
applies to Cynewulf his well-known recent metrical tests, with 
startling results. Karl Brunner gives us some Lancashire dialect 
in phonetic transcription. Friedrich Wild (the editor of the 
volume) examines the Verstechnik des Verfassers der me. Um- 
dichtung von Boccaccio’s De Claris Mulieribus. THolthausen has 
some textual notes to offer on Sir Tristrem and Sir Perceval. 
Zachrisson offers some interesting evidence on the pronunciation 
in English of Greek y and French oi. Pogatscher gives us the 
shortest paper in the volume, and one of the best; it is a new and 
convincing etymology of Grendel. Ekwall continues with success 
his studies in English place-names. Otto Strauss makes an in- 
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teresting study of certain syntactical points in OE. Max Forster 
contributes an important paper on the weltzeitalter as conceived 
in OE times. Rudolf Hittmair studies the Begriff der Arbeit bei 
Langland. Albert Eichler goes into stage history with his Shakes- 
peares Tempest als Hofauffiihrung. Finally, Helene Richter takes 
us to the nineteenth century with her study of the Selbstcharakter- 
istik Lord Byrons. All in all, the volume is a worthy tribute to 
the great grammarian in whose honor it was published. 


Kemp MALONE. 





A Dictionary of the Low-Dutch Element in the English Vocabu- 
lary, by J. F. Bense. Part I, Aam-Dowel. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. New York. 1926. $3.50. 


The first instalment of a work which “will probably be com- 
plete in four Parts” includes a discussion of 665 words; the dis- 
cussion occupies 80 pages in double column. There are in addi- 
tion xxxii pages of introductory matter. The author in 1925 
prepared the way for his dictionary by his monograph on Anglo- 
Dutch Relations, which gives the historical setting for his study 
of Dutch and Low-German loan-words in English. The author is 
concerned primarily to give the evidence in favor of the “ Low- 
Dutch ” origin of the English words taken up, and even this only 
when there is some doubt about the origin of the word. The work 
is therefore, first of all, an attempt to give a complete list of Eng- 
lish words for which such an origin can be claimed, and, secondly, 
a presentation and discussion of the evidence in all doubtful cases. 
In other words, we have here an etymological dictionary. Dr. 
Bense is a careful scholar and has done a useful piece of work. 
We look forward to the appearance of the three Parts yet un- 
published. 

Kemp MALONB. 
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Cunliffe, John W.—Modern English Play- 
wrights. New York: Harper, 1927. Pp. 
260. 

Greg, W. W.—The Calculus of Variants: 
An Essay on Textual Criticism. New York: 
Oxf. Univ. Press, 1927. Pp. 63. 

Harris, Julia Hamlet (ed.).—Eastward 
Hoe, by Chapman, Jonson and Marston. 
Yale Studies, LXXIII. New Hawen: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1926. Pp. lviii, 191. 

Hesselgrave, Ruth Caroline.—Lady Miller 
and the Batheaston Literary Circle. New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1927. Pp. 93. 


Loomis, Roger S.—Celtic Myth and Ar- 
thurian Romance. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1927. Price $6.00. 

Mikels, Rosa M. R. and Shoup, Grace 
(Editors).—Poetry of Today. New York: 
Scribner, 1927. Pp. 304. 

Nicoll, Allardyce—A History of Late 
18th Century Drama, 1750-1800. Oam- 
bridge: University Press, (Macmillan), 
1927. Pp. 387. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur and Wilson, 
John Dover (Editors). — Shakespeare’s 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press (Macmillan), 1923. Pp. xxxx, 
212. , 

——Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice. Cambridge: University Press (Mac- 
milan), 1926. Pp. xxxiii, 193. 


——Shakespeare’s The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. Cambridge: University Press 
(Macmillan), 1921. Pp. xx, 110. 

Read, William A.—Louisiana Place- 
Names of Indian Origin. Vol. XIX N. S. 
no. 2, University Bulletin. Baton Rouge, 
La: La. State University, Feb., 1927. Pp. 72. 

Reaney, Percy H.—A Grammar of the Dia- 
lect of Penrith. Manchester: University 
Press, 1927. (WN. Y.: Longmans). Pp. 214. 

Small, Samuel Asa.—The Merchant of 
Venice. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1927. Pp. 126. 


Routh, H. V.—God, Man and Epic Poetry. 
Volume I: Classical. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press (Macmillan), 1927. Pp. 232. 

S. P. E. Tract No. XXVI. Dr. W. A. 
Aiken: English Vowel-Sounds. Introduc- 
tion by Robert Bridges. H. W. Fowler: 
‘ing.’ New York: Oxf. Univ. Press, 1927. 
Pp. 175-196 inclusive. 

Steele, Mary Susan.—Plays and Masques 
at Court During the Reign of Elizabeth, 





James and Charles. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1926. Pp. 300. 

Stoll, Elmer Edgar.—Shakespeare Studies. 
New York: Macmillan, 1927. Pp. 502. 

Studies in English, Number 6. Univer- 
sity of Texas Bulletin, Number 2648. 
Austin: Univ. of Texas, Dec., 1926. Pp. 180. 

Swaen, A. E. H. (Ed.).—The Adventures 
of Five Hours, by Sir Samuel Tuke; To- 
gether with Coello’s Los Empefios de Seis 
Horas. Amsterdam: Swetz and Zeitlinger, 
1927. Pp. liv, 261. 

Thompson, Elbert N. S.—The Seventeenth 
Century English Essay. Jowa City: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1927. Pp. 149. 

Weekley, Ernest.—The Romance of Words. 
New York: Dutton, 1927. Pp. 225. 

Surnames. New York: Dutton, 1927. 
Pp. 364. 


GERMAN 


Bauer, Emmy.—The compound verbs of 
the German language. Systematically com- 
piled and illustrated by examples. Heidel- 
berg: J. Groos, 1926. vii, 351 pp. Cloth, 
M. 5. 

Berthold, Luise—Alter Text und moderne 
Mundart. Grundsitzliches zur MHeimat- 
bestimmung alter Texte, dargel. am Prosa- 
teil d. Stuttgarter Cod. theol. et philos. 4° 
Nr. 190. Mit 18 Textabb. [Rhein. Beitriige 
u. Hiilfsbiicher zur germ. Phil. 13] 
(Neudr. aus Teuthonista, Jg. 2, H. 3/4). 
Bonn: F. Klopp, 1927. III, 65 pp. 4°. M. 4. 

Bertram, G.—Otto Ludwig und die Biihne. 
Diss. Miinster: 1926. 70 pp. 

Biihler, Joh—Das deutsche Geistesleben 
im Mittelalter. Nach zeitgenéssischen Quel- 
len. Leipzig: Insel-Verlag, 1927. 574 pp. 

Egli, Gustav.—E. T. A. Hoffmann. Ewig- 
keit und Endlichkeit in seinem Werk.[Wege 
zur Dichtung, Bd. 2]. Ziirich: Orell Fiissli, 
1927. 165 pp. M. 4. 

Florin, M.—Paul Ernst als Novellist. Diss. 
Miinster: 1926. 74 pp. 

Geiszler, Ewald.—Erziehung zur Hoch- 
sprache. MHabilitationsschrift zur Erlan- 
gung der Venia docendi... zu Erlangen 
vorgelegt. [Teildruck.] Halle: Niemeyer, 
1925. 76 pp. 

Goethes Bremer Freund Dr. Nicolaus 
Meyer, Briefwechsel mit Goethe u. d. Wei- 
marer Kreise. Hrsg. von Hans Kasten. 
Bremen: C. Schiinemann, 1926. xxviii, 479 
pp., 27 plates. M. 15. 

Gross, Carl—Frauentaschenbuch. Fouqué 
und das Frauentaschenbuch. Diss. Miin- 
ster: 1925. 54 pp. 

Hane, Rafael—Das Einsiedler Meinrad- 
spiel von 1576. Ein Beitrag zur schwei- 
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zerischen Literatur- und Theatergeschichte. 
Beilage zum Jahresbericht der Stiftsschule 
Einsiedeln. Hinsiedeln: Benziger, 1926. 16 
pp. 

Hagboldt, Peter.—Essentials of German 
Reviewed. [University of Chicago Junior 
College Series]. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press [1927]. xii, 143 pp. $1.60. 


Hagemann, Fritz.—Wedekinds “ Erdgeist ” 
und “ Die Biichse der Pandora.” [Diss. Er- 
langen]. Neustrelitz: Otto Wagner, 1926. 
vii, 114 pp. 

Havemann, Jul.—Geschichte der schénen 
Literatur in Liibeck. Liibeck: F. West- 
phal, 1926. 160 pp. M. 3. 
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land. Nach den Hss. des Goethe- u. Schil- 
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(Aug. 1770 bis Dez. 1771). [Schriften d. 
Goethe-Ges. Bd. 39]. Weimar: Goethe-Ges. 
1926. xvi, 484 pp. 

Heusler, Andreas.— Deutsche Versge- 
schichte. Mit Einschluss d. altengl. u. alt- 
nord. Stabreimverses dargestellt. Bd. 2, Tl. 3. 
[Grundriss d. germ. Philolgie. 8, 2]. Berlin: 
W. de Gruyter & Co., 1927. vii, 641 pp. 
M. 16. 
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Jablonski, Walter—Vom Sinn der Goe- 
theschen Naturforschung. Berlin: Reuss & 
Pollack, 1927. 63 pp. M. 2.50. 


Jensen, Harald.—Schiller zwischen Goethe 
und Kant. [Skrifter utgitt av det Norske 
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Kl. 1927, No. 1]. Oslo: J. Dybwad, 1927. 
86 pp. 4°. 6 Kr. 
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Keller, Gottfried.—Friihe Gedichte. Eine 
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Laporte, Luise.—Lohensteins “ Arminius.” 
Ein Dokument der deutschen Literatur- 
barock. [Germ. Studien. H. 48]. Berlin: 
E. Ebering, 1927, iv, 98 pp. M. 4.20. 

Lieb, Fritz—Glaube und Offenbarung bei 
J. G. Hamann. Miinchen: Kaiser, 1927. 
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Lindow, Max.—Niederdeutsch als evan. 
gelische Kirchensprache im 16. u. 17. Jh, 
Greifswald: H. Adler, 1926. 96 pp. M., 2, 
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1784). [Diss. Erlangen]. Erlangen: Karl 
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35 pp. 
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Meyer, Th. A.—Friedrich Vischer und der 
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Motylew, Ilia.—“ Verdeckte Handlung ” in 
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Studien, H. 49]. Berlin: Ebering 1927. 38 

. M. 2. 

PP schrafl, Aloys.—Der Urdichter des Liedes 
yon der Nibelunge NOt und die Lésung der 
Nibelungenfrage. Miinchen: J. B. Hohen- 
ester [1927]. 351 pp. M. 13. 

Schneider, Ferd. Jos.—Der expressive 
Mensch und die deutsche Lyrik der Gegen- 
wart. Geist u. Form moderner Dichtung. 
Stuttgart: Metzler, 1927. vii, 155 pp. M.7 

Schwarz, Ernst.—Die Orstnamen des ést- 
lichen Oberésterreich. [Prager deutsc' 
Studien, H. 42]. Reichenberg i. B.: Fr. 
Kraus, 1926. vi, 146 pp. 4°. M. 5. 

Scott, A. A—Betty Paoly: an Austrian 
Poetess of the Nineteenth Century. Lon- 
don: G. Routledge, 1927. 7s. 6d. 

Spaeth, Maximilian.—Die dramatische 
Handlung der Riuber. Ein Beitrag zur 
Dramaturgie der Handlung. Diss. EHrlan- 
gen: 1926. 55 pp., 8 tables. 


Spiero, Heinr.—Deutsche Képfe. Bau- 
steine zur Geistes- u. Literaturgeschichte. 
Darmstadt: E. Hofmann & Co., 1927. viii, 
894 pp. M. 8. 

Stang, Walter—Das Weltbild in Walter 
Flex’ Drama Lothar. Eine wissenschaft- 
liche Untersuchung. [Diss. Erlangen]. 
Neustrelite: Otto Wagner, 1926. 113 pp. 


Storm, Theodor. Immensee. Ed. with 
Introd., Notes, Vocab. and Exercises by B. 
Q. Morgan and E. 0. Wooley. Boston: 
Heath [1927]. xix, 214pp. 84 cts. 

Vorarlberger Namenkunde mit bes. Be- 
riicks. d. benachbarten.Gebiete Tirols, Bay- 
erns u. d. Schweiz. In Verb. mit Ambros. 
Gau u. Aug. Gichter hrsg. v. Alb. Drexel 
[Veréffentl. d. dsterr. Leogesellschaft, Sek- 
tion Vorarlberg. Bd. 1, H. 1.]. Bregenz: 
rss, [1926]. 32 pp. 4°. Sch. 
50. 


Wahl, Hans.—Das Wittumspalais der Her- 
zogin Anna Amalia, Mit 141 Abb. Leipzig: 
J. J. Weber [1927]. x, 45 pp. M. 3. 


FRENCH 


About.—Les jumeaux de l’hétel Corneille. 
aren Allyn and Bacon, 1927. 186 pp. 
cts. 


Adie, C. J. M—The Essentials of Fr. syn- 
tax. London: Oxford Press, 1927. 56 pp. 

Alanic, M.—Le maitre du moulin-blane, 
ed. C. W. Bell. Boston: Heath, 1927. 248 
pp. $1.00 

Artrey, J.-L.-L. d’.—Anthologie internat. 
Quinze ans de poésie fr. Paris: Fr. univer- 
selle, 1927. 700 pp. Fr. 35 

Barbey, d’Aurevilly—(Cuvres completes, 
éd. H. Bachelin. Paris: Bernouard, 1926. 
xeviii + 200 + 207 + 415 + 247 pp. 





Baudelaire—Années de Bruxelles. Jour- 
naux inédits pub. G. Garonne. Paris: la 
Grenade, 1927. 


Beaunier, A.—L’amie de La Rochefou- 
eauld. Paris: Flammarion, 1927. 288 pp. 
Fr. 12. 


Bédier, J— La chanson de Roland, com- 
mentaires et glossaire. Paris; Piazza, 1927. 
539 pp. Fr. 75. 


Bonnerot, J—J. et J. Tharaud. Paris: 
Nouv. rev. crit., 1927. 80 pp. Fr. 5.265. 


Bray, R—La Formation de la doctrine 
lassique en France. Diss. Paris: Hachette, 
1927. v-+ 389 pp. 


La Tragédie cornélienne devant la 
critique classique d’aprés la querelle de 
Sophonisbe (1663). Diss. Paris: Hachette, 
1927. 59 pp. 


Brieux.—La Francaise, ed. La Souchére 
Deléry and G. A. Renshaw. New York: 
Century, 1927. xi+ 150 pp. $1.00. 


Brunot, F.—Hist. de la langue fr. T. IX. 
Révolution et Empire. lre partie. Paris: 
A. Colin, 1927. xv + 616 pp. 

Chénier, A—Cuvres, éd. H. Clouard. 
Paris: Cité des livres, 1927. Fr. 60. 


Combes de Patris.—Une muse romantique. 
P. de Flaugergues et son euvre. Paris: 
Bocard, 1927. x-+ 208 pp. Fr. 12 


Courteline.—Cuvres complétes. Paris: 
Bernouard, 1926. 230 -+ 99 + 366 + 255 
+ 253 pp. 

Danzi, G.—Ritratto di Boileau: abbozzo 
di sintesi critica. Savona: Tip. Italiana, 
1926. 28 pp. 

Ercmann-Chatrian—Mme Thérése. 
ton: Ginn, 1927. vi + 289 pp. 

Faure, G.—Amours romantiques. Paris: 
Fasquelle, 1927. Fr. 12. 

Geoffrin, L.-P.—Zigzags autour de nos 
parlers. Quebec: 125 rue de la Claire- 
Fontaine, 1925-27. 222 + 229+230 pp. 

Goddard, E. R—Women’s Costume in Fr. 
texts of XIth and XIIth centuries. Diss. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. 
263 pp. (J. H. studies in Romance L, and 
L., VII). 

Guérard, E.—Dict. encyclopédique d’anec- 
dotes. Paris: Dorbon-Ainé, 1927. 1130 
pp. Fr. 40. 

Guibert, J—Le cabinet des estampes de 
la Bibl. nat. Paris: La Garrec, 1926. 271 
Ppp. 

Hérelle, 
tragiques. 
Fr. 15. 

Hugo.—Les Misérables, ed. F. Campbell. 
Boston: Heath, 1927.ix +315 pp. 88 cts. 


Bos- 


G—Les Pastorales a sujets 
Paris: Champion, 1927. 148 pp. 
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Huguet, E.—Dict. de la langue fr. au 
XVIe s., f. 4 and 5 (to arrumer). Paris: 
Champion, 1926. 159 pp. 


Huon de Bordeaux, éd. A. Jeanroy. Paris: 
Bocard, 1927. 160 pp. Fr. 6. 

Jacquemin, J.—Lamartine, ses origines 
franc-comtoises. Paris: Audin, 1927. 64 
pp. Fr. 25. 

Lacretelle, 
bineau. Paris: 
Fr. 25. 

La Fontaine—Les Amours de Psyché, 
éd. Pilon et Dauphin. Paris: Garnier, 
1926. xxvi + 352 pp. 

Portraits et salons romantiques, éd. 
Barthou. Paris: Le Goupy, 1927. Fr. 80. 

Mongrédien, G.—Les Grands comédiens 
du 17e s. Paris: Le Livre, 1927. 308 pp. 
Fr. 18. 

Lanson, G.—Esquisse d’une hist. de la 
tragédie fr. Nouvelle éd. Paris: Champion, 
1927. 194 pp. 


L’Aubespine, Madeleine de.—Chansons de 
Callianthe, fille de Ronsard, pub. R. Sorg. 
Paris: Pichon, 1926. 93 pp. 

La Rochefoucauld.—Maximes, ed. R. L. 
Cru. New York: Oxford, 1927. xxi +155 
pp. $1.00. 

Lazare, J.—Lectures faciles. 
Ginn, 1927. 108 pp. 56 cts. 


Léautaud, P.—Le ThéAtre de M. Boissard. 
Paris: Nouv. rev. fr., 1926. 269 pp. 
Le Gras, J.—Blaise de Monluc. 
A. Michel, 1926. 288 pp. Fr. 28. 

Levy, R.—The Astrological Works of 
Abraham Ibn Ezra. Diss. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. 172 pp. (J. H. 
Studies in Rom. Lits. and Langs., VIII). 

Michaut, G.—Pierre de Provence et la 
belle Maguelonne. Paris: Boccard, 1927. 
Fr. 6. 

Montfort, E.—Vingt-cinqg ans de litt. fr. 
I. Paris: Libr. de Fr. 1926. 391 pp. 

Musset.—Confession d’un enfant du 
siécle, 6d. E. Henriot. Paris: Bossard, 
1926. xxxii + 348 pp. 

Paton, L. A——Les Prophécies de Merlin. 
Part II. New York: Heath, 1927. 405 pp. 


’ Preston, E.—Recherches sur la technique 
de Balzac. Paris: Presses fr. xvi + 288 
pp. Fr. 18. 

Rebald, A.—Malficeli, ed. R. P. Jago. 
Boston: Heath, 1927. 148 pp. 80 cts. 

Reinhard, J. V.i—The Old Fr. Romance of 
Amads et Ydoine, an historical study 
Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 1927. 
218 pp. 

Renard, J.—Cuvres completes. 
Bernouard, 1926. 676 pp. 


J.—Quatre études sur Go- 
Lampe d’Aladdin, 1927. 


Boston: 


Paris: 


Paris: 





Roe, F. C.—La France laborieuse. New 
York: Nelson, 1927. 176 pp. 88 cts, 

Rudmose-Brown.—French short stories, 
New York: Nelson, 1927. 224 pp. $1.00 

Seilliére, E—Pour le centenaire du ro. 
mantisme, un examen de conscience. Parig: 
Champion, 1927. 315 pp. 

Sneyders de Vogel.—Syntax historique 
fr. 2 me éd. aug. The Hague: Wolters, 
1927. viii+ 441 pp. Fl. 7.90. 

Sonet, E.—Voltaire et JV infl. anglaise, 
Diss. Rennes: Ouest-Eclair, 1926. 211 pp, 

Soula, C.—La poésie et la pensée de Mal- 
larmé. Paris: Champion, 1926. 61 pp. 

Souriau, M.—Histore du romantisme en 
France. Tome I. Paris: éds. Spes, 1927, 
liv + 309 + 279 pp. 

Soupault, P.—Guillaume Apollinaire, 
Paris: Cahiers du Sud, 1927. 72 pp. Fr. 12. 

Spaak, P.—J. Lemaire de Belges. Paris: 
Champion, 1927. Fr. 25. 

Tarozzi, G.—Gian Giacomo Rousseau. 
Roma: A. F. Formiggini, 1926. 100 pp. 
(Profili, no. 32.) 

Verhaeren, E.—Impressions, Racine, Hugo, 
Zola, etc. Paris: Mercure de Fr., 1927. 
236 pp. Fr. 12. 

Vinaver, E—Le Roman de Tristan et 
Iseut dans lT’euvre de Thomas Malory. 
Paris: Champion, 1925. 246 pp. 

Weerenbeck, B. H. J.—Participe présent 
et gérondif. Paris: Champion, 1927. 342 
PP: 


ITALIAN 


Albertazzi, A—Torquato Tasso. Seconda 


edizione. Roma: A. F. Formfggini, 1926 
89 pp. L. 5. (Profili; no. 15.) 

Alessi, Lucia—Le accademie di Sicilia 
nel ’700. Palermo: G. Travi, 1925. 104 pp. 
L. 10. 

Alighieri, Dante—La Divina Commedia, 
annotata da G. L. Passerini. Nuova edi- 
zione interamente rifatta e riveduta sul 
testo della Societa dantesca italiana. Vol. 
I: L’Inferno. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1927. 
xviii + 369 pp. L. 5. 

—- Tutte le opere, novamente rivedute, 
con un copiosissimo indice del contenuto di 
esse e con un prospetto della vita e delle 
opere del Poeta. Terza edizione. Firenze: 
G. Barbéra, 1926. x + 453 + elvii pp. 

Barbiera, Raffaello—Silvio Pellico. M+ 
lano : Casa edit. “ Alpes,” 1926. 204 pp. L. 10. 
(Itala gente dalle molte vite.) 

Barone, M.—Studi sul significato fonda- 
mentale dell’accusativo e sulla teoria lo- 
calistica. Roma: Tip. Befani, 1926. 140 pp. 
L. 20. 
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Bellorini, E.—La vita e le opere di 
Giuseppe Parini. Seconda edizione. Li- 
porno: R. Giusti, 1926. 70 pp. L. 3. 
(Biblioteca degli studenti: I nostri grandi, 
yol, 400-400 bis.) 

Bruno, Giordano.—Opere italiane. II: 
Dialoghi morali; nuovamente ristampati con 
notte da G. Gentile. Seconda edizione 
riveduta e accresciuta. Bari: G. Laterza e 
Figli, 1927. xv +546 pp. L. 45. (Classici 
della filosofia moderna, no. 6.) 

Carducci, Giosué.—Ca ira. Esposizione 
ed analisi per cura di F. Rovani. Aversa: 
Tip. N. Nappa, 1926. 55 pp. L. 3.75. 

Clark, C. U.—lItalian Lessons and Read- 
ings. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1927. xxxiv + 398 pp. 
$2.00. 


Cocchia, E.—Studii critici di filologia 
classica e moderna. Vol. I. Napoli: Rondi- 
nella e Loffredo, 1926. 418 pp. L. 27. 


De Caesaris, G.— Giannina Milli. Lan- 
ciano: Fratelli Mancini, 1926. 51 pp. L. 4. 


De Sanctis, Francesco.—Teoria e storia 
della letteratura: lezioni tenute in Napoli 
dal 1839 al 1848, ricostruite sui quaderni 
della scuola da Benedetto Croce. Vol. I e 
II. Bari: G. Laterza e Figli, 1926. 2 vols., 
272, 248 pp. L. 36 a volume. (Biblioteca 
di cultura moderna, no. 137, I-II.) 

Di Biasio, G.—Vigilie d’arte e di vita. 
a Casa edit. D. Di Rubba, 1926. 303 
pp. L. 8. 


Di Marco, E.—II poema sacro: a la stirpe 
nuova d'Italia. Vol. I. Roma: Ediz. di 
“Fiamma,” 1926. 197 pp. L. 20. 

Foscolo, Ugo.—Poesie. Firenze: A. Salani, 
1926. 599 pp. L. 6.50. (Edizione Florentia: 
i classici, no. 37.) 


Francesco, San.—I Fioretti di —, riveduti 
§ nuovo codice, con due appendici di ag- 
giunte. Quaracchi: Tip. del Collegio di 8. 
Bonaventura, 1926. xv + 444 pp. 


Giampaglia, I.—Studio critico su Antonio 
Bruni, con particolare riferimento alle 
“Epistole eroiche.” Roma: D. Di Rubba, 
1926. 167 pp. L. 5. 


_ Leopardi, Giacomo.—Canti; scelti, con 
introduzione e commento a cura di E. San- 
tini. Napoli: Rondinella e Loffredo, 1927. 
xxii + 96 pp. L. 5.50. (Collezione di testi 
commentati per le scuole.) 

Machiavelli, Niccold.—Le pid belle pagine, 
scelte da G. Prezzolini. Milano: Fratelli 
Treves, 1925. viii + 322 pp. (Le pid belle 
Pagine degli scrittori italiani scelte da 
serittori viventi, no. 24.) 

Manzoni, Alessandro.—Adelchi, con in- 
troduzione e interpretazione di E. Santini. 





Messina: C. Coletta e Figlio, 1926. 206 pp. 
L. 7.80. 


Messeri, A—Enzo re. Seconda edizione. 
Roma: A. F. Formiggini, 1926. 77 pp. 
L. 5. (Profili, no. 24.) 

Nardomeo, C.—Rei-reati-visioni di giusti- 
zia nei “Promessi Sposi.” Conferenza. 
Andria: Tip. F. Rossignoli, 1926. 27 pp. 
L. 5. 


Ottonello, M.—Dante esposto al popolo e 
alla gioventad. Seconda edizione corredata 
di vari passi di ciascuna cantica. Torino: 
Soc. edit. Internazionale, 1926. vii + 200 
pp. L. 8.50. 


Pascoli, Giovanni—Phidyle. Traduzione 
di E. Crema. Carrara: Tip. Carrarese, 1926. 
11 pp. 

—Poesie, con note di L. Pietrobono. 
Seconda edizione riveduta e_ corretta. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1926. xiv + 318 
pp. L. 12. ° 

Pellegrini, C.—Il Sismondi e la storia 
della letterature dell’Europa meridionale. 
Genéve: L. S. Olschki, 1926. 168 pp. Fr. 
10. (Biblioteca dell’ “ Archivum romani- 
cum.” Serie I: Storia, letteratura, paleo- 
grafia, vol. 7.) 

Russo, J. L.—Elementary Italian Gram- 
mar. New York: D. C. Heath and Co., 
1927. xiv-+ 342 pp. $1.72. 

Sanesi, E.—La lingua e coltura latina e 
Vazione della Chiesa. Discorso. Firenze: 
Tip. Arcivescovile, 1927. 34 pp. 

Secrétant, G.—Alessandro Poerio. Secon- 
da edizione, aggiornata da E. Michel. 
Roma: A. F. Formiggini, 1926. 76 pp. L. 5. 
(Profili, no. 23.) 


Sorbelli, A.—Inventari dei manoscritti 
delle biblioteche d’Italia. Vol. XXXVI: 
Bologna. Firenze: L. 8. Olschki, 1926. 279 
pp. L. 60. 

Spampanato, V.—Sulla soglia del Secento: 
studi sw Bruno, Campanella ed altri. 
Roma: Albrighi, Segati e C., 1926. 361 pp. 
L. 15. 

Tassoni, 
cura di G. Nascimbeni e G. Rossi. 


Alessandro.—Opere minori, a 
Xilo- 
grafie di B. Boccolari. Vol. Il. Roma: A. 
F. Formiggini, 1926. 139 pp. L. 10. (Clas- 
sici del ridere, no. 63.) 
Tempio, D.—Poesie siciliane. 
zione ricavata dai manoscritti, con una in- 


Nuova edi- 


troduzione di R. Corso. Catania: Libr. 
Tirelli di F. Guaitolini, 1926. xxxii + 494 
pp. L. 25. (Biblioteca siciliana di storia, 
letteratura ed arte.) 
Turolla, E.—Giovanni 
A. F. Formfiggini, 1926. 
(Profili, no. 86.) 


Pascoli. Roma: 
74 pp. L. 5. 
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Vento, S.—Le idee penali di Dante e il 
eanto del Conte Ugolino. Note ed osser- 
vazioni. 
46 pp. 


Palermo: Tip. F. Lugaro, 1926. 


SPANISH 


Amunfategui Reyes, M. L.—Ortografia 
razonada. Santiago de Chile: Imp. Uni- 
versitaria, 1926. 62 pp. 


Baltasar Gracian. [Curso monogrffico 
celebrado en la Univ. de Zaragoza, bajo la 
presidencia don R. Royo Vilanova. Traba- 
jos de S. Minguijén, M. Allué Salvador, F. 
de P. Ferrer, J. M. Lopez Landa y R. del 
Arco. Oraci6n ffinebre por el P. D. Hernan- 
dez. Afio de 1922. Zaragoza: Imp. Hospicio 
Provincial, 224 pp. (Biblioteca de Escrito- 
res Aragoneses. Sec. Lit., VIII.) 


Basave, A.—Breve historia de la litera- 
tura castellana. Guadalajara, Méwico: Ed. 
Font, 1927. 230+ vi pp. 


Diccionario tecnolégico hispano-americano, 
redactado por la Unién Internacional His- 
pano-Americana de Bibliograffa y Tecno- 
logia cientfficas. Tomo I: a-acteonela. 
Madrid: Arte y Ciencia, 1926. i-+ 144 pp. 


English, J. M.—The alternation of H and 
F in Old Spanish. New York: Carranza 
& Co., 1926. 162 pp. 

Henriquez i Carvajal, F.—Pajinas Electas. 
Santo Domingo, R. D.: Vda. Garcia, 1926. 
223 pp. 

Letter of the Marquis of Santillana to 
Don Peter, Constable of Portugal—With 
Introductions and Notes by A. R. Pastor 
and E. Prestage. Owford: University Press, 
1927. 99 pp. $1.75. 


Mansilla, L.—Atar-Gull, dr. en 4 actos y 
un ep. Buenos Aires: Imp. Universidad, 
1926. (Fac. de Fil. y Let. de la Univ. de 
Buenos Aires, III, nim. 6.) 


Menéndez y Pelayo, M.—Antologia de 
poetas lIfricos castellanos. Tomo XII. 
Tratado de los romances viejos. Tomo II. 
Madrid: Hernando, 1926. 549 pp. 3.50 
ptas. (Biblioteca Cl&sica, CCXIV.) 


Mesonero Romanos, R.—Dos cuadros de 
costumbres. (Escenas matritenses.) Heraus- 
gegeben von A. Giinther. Frankfurt a. M.: 
Diesterweg, 1926. 17 pp. 


Montesinos, J. F.—Die Moderne Spanische 
Dichtung. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1927. 
viii-+ 214 pp. (Teubners Spanische und 
Hispano-Amerikanische Studienbiicherei. ) 

Mulertt, W. —*“ Azorin” (José Martinez 
Ruiz). Zur Kenntnis spanischen Schrift- 
tums um die Jahrhundertwende. Halle: 
M. Niemeyer, 1926. 231 pp. M. 10. 

Peers, E. A.—Studies of the Spanish Mys- 
tics. Vol. I. London: The Sheldon Press, 
1927. xvii + 471 pp. 





Pérez Llamazares, J.—Estudio critico y 
literario de las obras de San Isidoro, arg. 
bispo de Sevilla, e influencia de las mis 
mas en la reforma de la disciplina y forma. 
cién del Clero. Leén: Lépez, 1925. 1% 
PP- 

Rodé, J. E—Ariel. 3a ed. Barcelona; 
Ed. Cervantes, 1926. 299 pp. 5 ptas. 

Rodriguez, Marin, F.—Las supersticiones 
en el “Quijote.” Madrid: Blass, 1926. 19 
Pp- 

Romancero General.—Coleccién de 1. 
mances castellanos anteriores al sigh 
XVIII, recogidos, ordenados y anotados por 
D. Agustin Durin. Tomo II. Madri; 
Hernando, 1926. xii+736 pp. 12 ptas 
(B. A. E., XVI.) 

Safiudo, J. R.—Estudios sobre la vida de 
Bolivar. Pasto: Diaz del Castillo y (a, 
1925. xi-+ 285 pp. 

Savine, A.—L’Espagne en 1810. Sou 
venirs d’un prisonnier de guerre anglais 
D’aprés les documents d’Archives et les 
Mémoires. Paris: Michaud, 188 pp. 

Tres comedias contemporaneas.—Ed. by 
E. Buceta and B. Cornish. New York: 
Holt & Co., 1927. xxii+ 205 pp. $1.00. 

Vazquez Arjona, C.—Cotejo histérico d 
cinco episodios nacionales de Benito Pére 
Galdés. Minneapolis, Minn: University of 
Minnesota, 1925. 233 pp. (Extrait de 
Revue Hispanique, tome LXVIII.) 

Werner, E.—Bliitenlese der Alteren Span 
ischen Literatur. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1926. xi+ 180 pp. (Teubner’s Spanische 
und, Hispano-Amerikanische Studienbiich- 


erei.) 
PORTUGUESE 


Basto, C.—Flores de Portugal. Coleqao 
de cemdas mais lindas cantigas da Pov 
Portugués. Porto: Tip. Minerva, 1926. 
40 pp. 

Branddo, J.—Garret e as cartas de amouw. 
2a, edicio. Porto: Liv. e Imp. Civilizacio, 
1926. 

Coimbra, L.—Guerra Junqueiro, Porto: 
A Renascenca Portuguesa, 1926 (7). 6 es 

Leite de Vasconcelos, J.—A barba em 
Portugal. Estudo de etnografia compar 
tiva. Lisboa: Imp. Nacional, 1925. 189 pp. 

A Figa. Estudo de Etnografia com 
parativa, precedido de algumas palavras § 
respeito do “Sobrenatural” na Medicins 
popular porguesa. Porto: Araujo y Sobrinho, 
1925. 136 pp. 

Queiroz, E. de.—O Egypto. Notas de Vix 
gem. Lisboa: Lelo & Irmfo, 1926. 

Quental, A. do.—Prosas. II vol. Coimbro: 
Imp. da Univ., 1926. 

Sérgio, A.— O Seiscentismo. Lisbos: 
Seara Nova, 1926. 
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